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PREFACE. 



TO THE LADIES OF CALIFORNIA. 



No apology is necessary for an attempt to lessen, 
the amount of human suflfering by explaining the 
causes of disease, and pointing out the principles, 
of its prevention. There is no unobjectionable 
popular work upon the subject of female hygiene 
and the many admirable instructions scattered 
through the texts books are not accessible to gene- 
ral readers. 

A long and varied medical experience of nearly 
forty years, of which many were passed in the 
English metropolis, has convinced me of the grow- 
ing importance of popularising preventive medi- 
cine; whilst my early experiences in this city 
clearly demonstrated the desirability of directing 
the attention of the ladies to improved physical 
development and personal hygiene. After so short 
a residence I^do not pretend to have obtained by 
any means a complete insight into all the charac- 
teristics of Calif ornian society, or to have fathomed 
the bottom of female mistakes and weaknesses. I 
have sought the most reliable sources of informa- 
tion for my facts. Many of the most important 
chapters have been submitted to and approved by 
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* PREFACE. 

experienced friends; and I shall all times feel 
obliged for further information with the view to 
the correction of mistakes in future editions. 

Some apology is perhaps necessary for the desul- 
tory and somewhat disjointed nature of many of 
the remarks. But it may be observed in ei^plana- 
tion that this work has grown in my hands just as 
facts and new experiences suggested ; that it was 
written amidst numerous interruptions ; and is 
made up from personal observations rather thap 
clippings from the text books. It is in fact an at- 
tempt to put together information of a practical 
nature with which all ladies ought to be familiar, 
and that in a form to which no possible objection 
can be raised. My object in writing these pages 
will be accomplished if I shall enable the ladies 
to advance one single step towards the position i 
believe them destined to attain, viz : Physical, In- 
tellectual, Social and PoUtical equality with the 
other sex. 

THE AUTHOR. 

San Francisco, June, 1876. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



It is a matter of common remark that amongst 
the ladies of the Pacific Coast there is an unusual 
prevalence of disorders afiecting the reproductive 
organs. If proof were wanting, it is to be found 
in the number of medical practitioners who devote, 
themselves specially to the treatment of this class 
of complaints. Indeed, there are few medical men 
whose oflBces are not provided with the examina- 
tion chair, or couch, and who do not profess a 
knowledge of the various modes of treatment; 
whilst there are a number of irregular quacks, 
whose clientelle is largely recruited from the many 
obstinate cases which the better informed have 
failed to cure. 

These diseases are by no means confined to any 
special age. Young women who have scarcely 
passed the age of puberty are already sufferers. 
They have lost the healthy bloom of an active 
youthful circulation, and have acquired pale faces, 
and soft and flabby limbs. They have lost the 
fire and activity naturally belonging to their time 
of life. The least amount of exercise, unless 
1 



6 INTRODUCTORY. , 

excited by some unwholesome stimulus, is followed 
by an overwhelming languor. Pains in the back, 
weariness of the limbs and exhausting headaches, 
are by no means rare amongst them. The appetite 
becomes defective or depraved. The uterine func- 
tions are imperfectly or very painfully performed. 
Severe neuralgias further exhaust the strength, 
and the various forms of hysteria set in to try the 
patience of nurses, doctors and friends. Healthy 
growth is prematurely checked, and the physical 
development of the California female contrasts 
unfavorably with that of the tall, well developed 
and energetic males who determine the typical 
character of the inhabitants of the Pacific Slope. 
It may indeed be said that the California belle has 
gained in delicacy what she has lost in force, and 
that physical perfection has given way to intel- 
lectual culture ; but fine features, small hands and 
feet, a lovely complexion and a smart wit may be 
dearly purchased by lifelong suflfering, and a physi- 
cal inability to fulfil the duties of a wife and 
mother. Nor is the prevalence of uterine disorders 
less marked amongst the married class. No very 
profound observation is required to discover that 
the pleasures of maternity are not cultivated as 
they would be by a healthy race. Marriage is 
sought as the means of obtaining social distinction 
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and advancement, rather than for the purposes pre- 
scribed in the prayer-book. Display, travel, and 
rich dresses are expected to follow in its wake. 
The peculiar difficulties which here attend the 
management of a household are made the excuse 
for living in hotels. Domestic tastes are lost and 
conjugal happiness is drowned in the excitement 
of quasi public life. Under these circumstances 
the nursing and rearing of a family become a nui- 
sance. The most important function of the female 
is either not fulfilled, or, what is worse, tampered 
with. The general health breaks down and those 
organs naturally suffer first and foremost, which 
are at once the most susceptible and the worst 
abused. By a course like this, some ladies have 
been virtually unsexed, and others, having escaped 
until the change of life comes on, find themselves 
the subjects of tumors, cancers, and incurable 
disease, entailing hopeless misery and death. 
This is a sad picture. These are evils which if 
not remedied and checked will grow with accumu- 
lating force. In no country on earth has so much 
health, ability, and energy been brought so rapidly 
into so small a compass. All the conditions here 
exist for the production of a race which shall sur- 
pass in physical and mental strength the inhabi- 
tants of countries hopelessly burdened with an ac- 
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cumulation of hereditary disease, and with a per- 
manent unwholesomeness seething in their midst. 
In no part of the world are the children of both 
sexes finer in physique or less subject to hereditary 
disease. No cretins cast a gloom upon the valleys 
of the mountains. No idiots deform the plains. 
No cripples beg about the cities' streets. Men are 
strong and willing. Labor is adequately remune- 
rated. Food abundant. Above all, the air of 
heaven is pure. The cloud of female weakness 
alone hovers in the far horizon, not yet bigger than 
the hand, but destined, unless seen and frustrated, 
to generate new and ineradicable evils. Statistics 
begin to give unmistakable evidence of the physi- 
cal degeneration of the American race. Life is 
being rapidly used up, and the natural increase of 
native population is decreasing. Unlesss some 
change takes place in the habits of the people, the 
hope of the race may be cut oflf, and the land be occu- 
pied by successive strangers. But why the clouds 
at all? Will not the same conditions yielding 
healthy boys and men, make healthy girls and 
women also? Assuredly they will. "We must 
trace the evil to its commencement, and its cause ; 
and in doing so, we shall inevitably find its cure. 



CHAPTER II. 



AGGRAVATING CAUSES. 



Before proceeding to discuss the sjnoaptoms, pro- 
gress and causes of uterine disorders, it seems 
desirable to point out some of the conditions 
which have promoted itS increase, and have aggra- 
vated the sufferings of its victims. Foremost we 
must mention the apathy of mothers and young 
women, with respect to disorders of this class. 
This apathy arises no doubt from ignorance of the 
causes which induce disordered functional disturb- 
ance, and a failure to recognize the early indica- 
tions of disease. Slight deviations from the course 
of health are not thought important. It is too 
often assumed that the unassisted powers of nature 
are suflScient for their cure. The mother herseK 
has probably suflfered from similar irregularities 
without harm, and she naturally supposes that 
her daughter may do the same. She forgets that 
the conditions under which children are now 
reared are no longer identical with those of even 
twenty years ago. Modern life is becoming more 
and more artificial, even in the case of children. 
Education is carried to a far greater length. The 
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excitements and indulgences now so much in vogue 
were formerly unknown. Hence, uterine irregu- 
larities are more common, and are not so com- 
pletely cured spontaneously. Spite of maternal 
remedies, they recur and increase in frequency 
and force. Too often the medical attendant is 
only sought when the disorder has become con- 
firmed, if not habitual, and perhaps when struc- 
tural changes have already begun. At no time of 
life is medical supervision so necessary as during 
opening puberty, and yet how rarely is it sought. 
The child is carried to the dentist periodically, 
in order to secure a handsome set of teeth, but 
rarely to the doctor for directions calculated to 
promote an easy and successful passage through 
this most tr3dng period of development. The 
whole future health may be marred by an in- 
sufficient, over-stimulating or unfitting diet ; and 
yet the young female is left to the routine of 
a boarding school, or the unbridled license of 
an indulgent home. What wonder that irregu- 
larities occur, or that they should return after 
apparent cure. In no class of complaints is the 
tendency to recurrence greater than in those af- 
fecting the reproductive organs. On the first occa- 
sion functional disturbance is mostly susceptible 
of easy cure. But on each successive attack they 
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become more and more obstinate. As the patient 
grows older, new elements of disturbance continu- 
ally arise, all helping to complicate the symptoms 
and retard the cure. It is astonishing how quickly 
sensitive and high-minded girls succumb to the 
, debilitating influence of uterine disorders. In a 
few weeks or months mischief may be done taking 
many years to remedy. Once the hysteric tem- 
perament confirmed, small accidents produce im- 
mense results, and the resources of medical art, 

» 

travel, mineral springs, etc., are invoked in vain, 
or with but temporary relief. 

Another cause of aggravation is due to the er- 
roneous notion that most uterine diseases have a 
local origin, and are only to be cured by local treat- 
ment. Nothing is farther from the truth. Always 
supposing a normal formation of parts at birth, it 
may be surely stated that almost every persistent 
functional disturbance is caused by derangement 
of the general health. 

The reproductive organs in the female form a 
centre around which all her functions play. They 
first feel the force of emotional excitement, and 
suffer most from permanent disease, even when 
not diseased themselves. The female can have no 
disorder whatever, no matter how remote soever 
the part affected, which does not affect the repro- 
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ductive system at an earlier or a iater date. Even 
local changes of the most exclusive type, occurring 
in the womb, frequently derive their chief import- 
ance from derangements of the general health. 
For example, when there is dislocation of the 
shoulder joint, there is in all cases pain until the ^ 
dislocation is reduced. The reduction is accom- 
plished in any state of health, and the relief is 
prompt and complete. Dislocation of the womb, 
on the contrary, when it occurs in a strong and 
healthy woman, may continue through life 
without exciting a single ache or pain. When 
pain is present, reduction is rarely followed by 
permanent relief. This is because it is often 
caused and nearly always accompanied by weak 
tissues and bad nutrition. Local treatment will 
be employed in vain, if we do not at the same 
time improye the capacity for converting food into 
healthy structures. The over-estimate of local 
treatment has unfortunately been somewhat fos- 
tered by the practice of some members of the pro- 
fession who, finding it the readiest method of 
giving temporary relief, prefer it to the more 
tedious, but more permanent method of nature. 
It is comparatively easy to dry up a local sore by 
the application of a caustic, but not so to destroy 
the tendency to inflammatory congestion which 
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produced it. So, also, in falling of the womb, a 
pessary is but a clumsy and disgusting substitute 
for strong muscles, nature's best support. Local 
treatment and pessaries are not indeed to be de- 
spised. They are often most valuable and 'neces- 
♦ sary ; but they are in all cases subordinate to con- 
stitutional treatment. Without the latter the 
relief will not be permanent, nor the cures com- 
plete. 
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the ova or eggs have escaped. In health the 
ovary is from one to two inches long, one inch 
broad and half an inch thick. Internally it contains 
little bladders called Graafian vesicles, in which 
the ova are formed. At puberty these vesicles are 
very nmnerous. Their nmnber is estimated by 
Heule at 36,000 in each ovary, or 72,000 for each 
female. They are at first microscopic, but they 
grow rapidly when about to ripen. Only a small 
number are visible to the naked eye at one time. 
Every month one vesicle at least comes to com- 
plete maturity. On arriving at the surface of the 
ovary it bursts, and the oviun is caught by the Fal- 
lopian tube through which it passes to the womb. 
Sometimes a Graafian vesicle produces two ova. 
The ovum itself is a round bladder or cell filled 
with a thick viscous fluid of a yellowish color, 
which is the counterpart of the yolk of the com- 
mon egg. There is a small granular body inside, 
and within that another called the germinal spot, 
because it is there that growth begins. An ovum 
escapes at each monthly period, and the vesicle 
left empty assumes a yellow color, which some- 
times remains for many months. After the criti- 
cal epoch, the ovary is deprived of vesicles; it 
shrinks and is reduced to a mere shell. The ova- 
ries then are the essential organs of generation. 
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The destruction of one, whether by operation or 
disease, does not entail sterility ; the loss of both 
does so. 

The Fallopian Tubes carry the ova to the 
womb. They are two in number, one for each 
ovary. They are about two inches long. At their 
outer end they open into the cavity of the bowels. 
By this opening, fluid injections are. liable to pass, 
giving rise to fatal inflammation. The permanent 
closure of these tubes is a cause of sterility. 

The Uterus or Womb is a small, pear-shaped 
hollow bag with thick muscular walls, situated in 
the cavity of the pelvis, in the middle of the body, 
between the bladder and the lower bowel. It is 
loosely held in its position by muscular bands, 
falsely called ligaments. . It moves slightly with 
every respiration. The upper part or body is thick 
and rounded. It is covered by small intestines, and 
cannot be felt through the abdominal walls, unless 
diseased or enlarged. The cavity of the body is tri- 
angular in shape, the most acute angle being directed 
downwards towards the neck. The cavity is lined by 
mucous membrane, in which are embedded a nuufi- 
ber of glands. This structure becomes swollen 
during menstruation, and it is from these glands 
that the discharge arises in uterine catarrh. The 
neck of the womb is about one inch in length, and 
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projects into the vagina in the shape of a rounded 
cone. Its cavity is oval, being narrowed at the 
top, where it opens into the body of the womb, 
and below, where it opens into the vagina. The 
lining membrane of the neck is much thicker than 
that of the body, and is covered with papillary 
projections and glands, which secrete a glairy fluid. 
The narrow parts of this passage are liable to be 
closed, causing retention of the menstrual dis- 
charge and painful menstruation. The closure of 
this passage is a cause of sterility. Both the ova- 
ries and womb are largely supplied with arteries 
and veins. The lining membrane of the body is 
much more vascular than that of the neck. There 
are but few nerves. In childhood the womb is 
very small ; at puberty it is rather more than two 
inches in length, the neck being longest. In 
mothers the length is from two and a half to three 
inches. In old age the cavity is occasionally closed, 
and the neck obliterated. A few days before the 
menstrual period the womb enlarges and retains 
its enlargement until some days after the period 
has passed. In certain states of health the en- 
largement does not subside, and as it recurs every 
month, permanent enlargement or hypertrophy is 
thereby produced. When . the structure of the 
womb is soft and flabby, instead of maintaining 
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an upright position, it bends upon itself, either 
backwards, forwards, or to the side. In such 
cases the cavity is constricted at the point of 
flexion, and the natural discharges are obstructed. 
The womb becomes distended, painful and in- 
flamed. The natural enlargement at the monthly 
period is increased, and subsequent subsidence 
does not take place completely. This is a frequent 
cause of painful menstruation, and although im- 
pregnation occasionally occurs, sterility is much 
more common. When the suspending muscles of 
the womb become relaxed, it falls over to the front 
or back, or is forced downwards by the pressure of 
the bowels. In every form of displacement, the uterus 
is liable to congestion and enlargement. When 
the lining membrane of the womb is actively in- 
flamed, a new membrane is often formed, which is 
discharged through the narrow passage of the neck 
with great difficulty and pain. This membrane 
then appears in the discharge like shreds of skin. 
In certain states of weakness, where the tissues 
are ill nourished, the mucous membrane of the 
generative organs pours out a thin white watery 
discharge called Leucorrhoea. This is due either 
to weakness or irritation. Amongst the most fre- 
quent causes are hemorrhage, over-suckling, dys- 
pepsia, constipation, a sedentary occupation, in- 
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sufficient air and food, etc., whilst discharges of a 
somewhat modified character are symptomatic of 
uterine disease. The diagnosis of the various 
kinds of discharge is a matter for the physician 
only to determine ; but it is important that dis- 
charges of this nature should not be overlooked or 
neglected. Other symptoms are nearly always 
present, which indicate the necessity for treat- 
ment. The womb is also liable to excessive loss 
of blood. When this occurs at the menstrual 
period, it is called menorrhagia; when at other 
times, flooding. The history of m3nstruation will 
be given in a subsequent chapter, but it may now 
be noticed that all hemorrhages are improper which 
are irregular in their appearance, or excessive 
either in duration or quantity. Small streaks of 
blood are indications of ulceration, and large quan- 
tities of congestion, hypertrophy, tumors and malig- 
nant disease. There are other causes of hemorr- 
hage which the physician alone can determine. 

The Vagina is a membranous canal, lined with 
mucous membrane, extending from the womb to 
the external parts. It is closely connected with 
the bladder in front and the lower intestine behind. 
It is larger above than near the outlet. It is very 
elastic and disteiisible. It is surrounded by erectile 
tissue, composed of numerous veins. The vagina 
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is liable to displacement and partial rupture. It is 
the seat of inflammation, and contributes largely 



to Leucorrhoeal discharges. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MENSTRUATION. 



We have already noticed that an ovum is separ- 
ated and passed into the womb every twenty-eight 
days. If the ovum becomes fecundated^ that is, if 
it should have come into contact with a male 
sperm cell, it renaains and grows in the uterus for 
a period of 280 days. But if not fecundated, the 
ovum soon dies and the uterus, which has just put 
on a peculiar enlargement and excitement in close 
sjmpathy with the ovary, expends that excite- 
ment in a discharge of blood. It may therefore 
be broadly stated that menstruation is the indica- 
tion that an ovum has been separated, and irregu- 
larity of menstruation proves irregularity in the 
ovarian function. 

The flow of blood is preceded by the manifesta- 
tion of a peculiar odor imparted to the secretions 
from the sexual organs. There is also some 
slightly discolored mucus. On the second or third 
day there is a free discharge of liquid blood which 
under ordinary circiunstances does not coagulate. 
This is due to the presence of an acid mucus. 
When the blood is excessive in quantity it may 
3 
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coagulate within the womb. Under these cir- 
cumstances it produces pain and contractions simu- 
lating colic. The flow usually continues from, two 
to four days, but irt some women of strong phy- 
sique it may continue seven or eight days without 
seriously affecting the general health. After this 
the quantity exhaled becomes less and less, the 
color changes to a brown and the discharge 
thinner. It is believed that the actual separation 
of the ovum generally takes place towards the end 
of the discharge of blood. After the completion 
of this process the inside of the uterus is left in a 
denuded state. In the young female who has not 
yet menstruated, the function frequently stops be- 
fore the discharge of blood — several months elaps- 
ing before the formation of the menses is complete. 
The same phenomena reappear at the change of 
life. The quantity of blood discharged at each 
epoch varies greatly amongst different women, and 
in the same woman under different circumstances. 
It ranges from about four to eight tablespoonfuls. 
It is more copious in hot climates than in cold. 
It is increased by luxurious living and by repose. 
It is diminished in persons who are ill-nourished 
or in a failing state of health. The discharge of 
blood is derived from the internal surface of the 
body of the womb. Before the discharge comes 
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on the womb enlarges. The blood vessels form a 
network underneath the mucus membrane. This 
membrane then swells up, softens, and gradually 
falls off, and the blood oozes slowly from the en- 
gorged capillary vessels. This vascular engorge- 
ment extends to the ovaries and fallopian tubes. 
When from any cause whatever the discharge of 
blood cannot escape freely from the womb, some 
of the blood is forced into the structures of the 
womb, where it becomes partially converted into 
solid tissue, and the womb remains more or less 
permanently enlarged. The proper interval at 
which menstruation should occur is twenty-eight 
days ; in some women it is twenty-six days, and 
it rarely exceeds thirty. If the period varies 
more than one day in the same person it is a sure 
sign that something is amiss. Mental emotion 
and nervous excitement may expedite the sqpai'a- 
tion of an ovum, and also a premature discharge . 
The time and method of cessation is always more 
irregular than the commencement. The exist- 
ence of sanguineous discharges after the age of 
fifty is a general sign of uterine disease. The 
earlier menstruation commences, the longer it con- 
tinues, and West relates the history of a I'ady who 
was married at twenty and became pregnant be- 
fore she had menstruated. When the ovaries are 
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small the change begins late and ends early in life. 
Sometimes the discharge of blood takes place in 
other parts, as from the nose, bowels, stomach, 
lungs, and even frgm the eyes and ears. Such 
vicarious hemorrhages should be checked with 
great caution. They are efforts of nature intended 
to relieve the system. Instead of the usual dis- 
charge the female is sometimes affected with erup- 
tions on the skin, inflammation of the eyes or of the 
breast, occasionally blood is poured out into the 
serous cavities giving rise to inflammations of the 
chest and bowels. In some of these cases the 
uterus has been unnaturally small or entirely ab- 
sent. 

Two circumstances, viz : Pregnancy and Lacta- 
tion cause the suspension of the menses ; but as 
ovulation sometimes continues, hemorrhage from 
the womb may break out particularly during the 
early months of pregnancy. It is now well known 
that abortion, or death of the ovum is more 
likely to occur at the time corresponding to the 
usual monthly periods. But hemorrhage does not 
necessarily produce this effect since it may take 
place from the neck of the womb, which is not 
altered materially during the early months. Men- 
struation is much more frequent during lactation 
than during gestation. The poor in England 
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suckle their infants for even two or three years 
with the object of postponing pregnancy. In ner- 
vous women lactation has the opposite eflfect. The 
act of suckling even produces the usual ovulation 
and discharge. In such cases pregnancy is even 
prevented or postponed by the engagement of a 
wet nurse. 

The General Symptoms which occur during 
menstruation prove its close association with the 
general health. The most prominent follow on 
the congested condition of the reproductive organs. 
The ovaries may become painful, and at the mo- 
ment of the bursting of the vesicle, nausea and 
faintness may be felt. There is a sense of fullness 
and weight about the lower part of the abdomen, 
with pain in the back and down the thighs. The 
bowels often swell. The breasts become hard and 
painful. They occasionally inflame, even abscess 
and tumors may be formed. There is a sense of 
general fulness or plethora with vertigo and head- 
ache. The skin becomes dark, especially around 
the eyes. The heart is easily excited to palpita- 
tion, and breathing is unusually short. The appe- 
tite fails or is depraved. The bowels become cos- 
tive or excessively relaxed. The kidneys act im- 
perfectly or greatly in excess. The nervous sys- 
tem is most affected. There is at first headache, 
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languor and apathy. The most amiable ladies 
become ill-tempered, misconstrue the acts and in- 
tentions of their best friends. Fits of hysteria 
and insensibility are common now and then, and 
there is despondency almost amounting to melan- 
choly, or, on the other hand, excitement and de- 
lirium. On the first occasion of the discharge 
epileptiform seizures may occur. The general 
symptoms are at once alleviated when the dis- 
charge comes on, all sense of trouble passes ofi*, the 
mind becomes unusually clear, ideas flow brightly, 
and all emotions are of an amiable nature. 

These symptoms are always more marked at 
the first period, but once established they are 
likely to continue with greater or less force 
throughout life. Coarse masculine women who 
are engaged in manual labor, particularly out of 
doors, sufier much less than the educated and re- 
fined. But the self-control gained by education 
and good society enable the latter to conceal their 
sufierings. 

It is quite impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the above symptoms. They are not to be 
regarded as necessary concomitants of the men- 
strual flow. The occurrence of any of them 
ought to be sufficient to excite the attention of the 
mother anxious for her daughter's welfare. The 
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whole future happiness may depend upon the 
manner in which the first functions of the ovaries 
and womb are carried through. No deviation is 
too trivial for notice. No care too great to 
counteract it at an early date. It is at this criti- 
cal time that nine-tenths of the uterine disorders 
actually begin. Old fashioned nostrums are of no 
avail, they do more harm than good, since they 
often postpone intelligent treatment. Nor is there 
any royal method of remedying defects ; some- 
times depletion and spare diet are required, some- 
times tonics and stimulating food ; often exercise 
is beneficial, often rest ; sometimes the treatment 
must .be carried out before the period, sometimes 
at the moment, and of tenest of all, in the intervals 
when nothing apparently is wrong. No cases de- 
mand more careful examination on the part of the 
Physician — ^none more severely tax his skill — 
mere book learning is but of small avail. Any 
one can study and recognize the symptoms. Any 
one can blindly exhibit the round of emmenagogues, 
antispasmodics and tonics so lauded by believers in 
drugs. But it is reserved only to the physician of 
practical experience in such cases to treat them 
with success. Every phase of the cause has to be 
duly weighed. Now the nervous system is most 
at fault, now the nutritive, now the generative. 
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Sometimes moral treatment is required, and again 
the suggestions of the physician as to the future 
path of life may be sufiicient for a cure. 



CHAPTER V. 

DISORDERS OP MENSTRUATION. 

The first deviations from the state of perfect 
health are nearly always functional, that is, the 
natural secretion is either suppressed, diminished 
or increased without any important change of 
structure in the aflfected organs. The size of the 
blood-vessels is alone altered, and as this is con- 
trolled by external agencies we have generally to 
look elsewhere for the disturbing cause. This is es- 
pecially the case when the function of the ovaries 
is not performed at the proper time and the 
menses do not appear. At the time of puberty we 
have seen that the ovaries and womb enlarge and 
begin their functions. At the same time other 
important changes are accomplished ; the limbs 
enlarge, the shoulders become broader, the chest 
expands, the breasts increase in fulness, the mind 
acquires vigor and individuality, and the charac- 
teristics, marks and emotions of womanhood appear. 
These are all evidences of maturity. Nature does 
not attempt the propagation of the species until 
the individual is physically perfect. If from any 
cause this perfection is delayed, the ovaries re- 
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main in an undeveloped state, and the womb 
small and quiescent. Amenorrhoa or absence of 
menstruation, therefore, is a sjonptom or sign that 
something has interfered or is still interfering to 
retard maturity. Normal growth has received a 
check, and interrupted growth is in fact the com- 
mencement of disease. This reasoning receives 
the strongest confirmation from a variety of facts. 
Associated with improperly delayed menstruation, 
and with its imperfect presence, there is nearly 
always a remarkable condition of the general sys- 
tem to which the name of chlorosis or green-sick- 
ness, has been given. The principal feature of this 
condition is poverty of blood. Chemical analysis 
shows that the number of red corpuscules is di- 
minished, and the proportion of water is consider- 
ably increased. Sometimes the red corpuscules 
are replaced to some extent by white. This thin, 
pale blood fails to stimulate the heart ; the circu- 
lation is lessened in force, and the blood flows lan- 
guidly around. Every organ, every tissue of the 
body feels the want of adequate stimulus and nour- 
ishment. The nervous system lacks vigor. Men- 
tal effort is laborious, and excites attacks of hys- 
teria. The skin becomes a sickly green color. 
The lips are pale and the tongue large, pale and 
flabby. The stomach loses its tone, and craves for 
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everything but what it ought to take. Meat and 
nutritious food are positively loathed, and pastry, 
pickles and sweets are devoured with greediness. 
The liver becomes sluggish and inactive. The 
bowels constipated and distended with flatus. 
The kidneys secrete large quantities of pale water 
under the least excitement. The heart tries to 
make up by frequent feeble beats what it lacks in 
force, and pain under the left breast accompanies 
palpitation. Emotion produces choking in the 
throat and hysterical sobbing. Paroxysms of hys- 
taria verge on epilepsy and catalepsy. There is a 
general laxity of all the tissues. The feet and 
ankles swell. The eyelids become puffy and occa- 
sionally droop. The muscles are painful and ache 
severely after very moderate exertion. If the 
chlorosis is not soon relieved the watery blood es- 
capes through the weakened blood vessels. Great 
red blotches appear upon the legs and arms. Often 
a futile attempt is made at menstruation. The 
discharge is thin, watery and colorless. It gives 
no relief. Pains now arise in the hip, knee, spine, 
and other parts, simulating those of real disease. 
The slightest accident gives rise to the gravest 
consequences. Sprains remain incurable, and neu- 
ralgias defy treatment. At a still more advanced 
stage more permanent disturbances arise. Spitting 
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and vomiting of blood and spasmodic asthma are by 
no means rare. Often the mind gives way to the 
most extraordinary vagaries. Unaccountable likes 
and dislikes are suddenly manifested, and as sud- 
denly disappear. Fits of silence occasionally al- 
ternate with the use of violent language, and con- 
stant vomiting with a depraved appetite. In the 
end the lungs give way and consumption ends the 
suflferings. 

Cases of this severe character do not come 
within the experience of many mothers, and well is 
it that they do not. But they occur to every Physi- 
cian of experience and they make him feel the im- 
portance of his art to cure, and the immense im- 
portance of preventive treatment. 

Post-mortem examinations show that in nearly 
all these cases the ovaries and womb remain in 
their undeveloped state, in other words complete 
physical maturity was never reached. The nutri- 
tive processes were injured at the critical moment 
when they were most required, and the develop- 
ment of the ovaries and womb being checked, dis- 
turbances of the nervous system are produced, 
which keep up the defective nutrition of the blood. 
A vicious circle of cause and effect becomes estab- 
lished and the cure most difficult. 

It is obvious that preventive treatment is the 
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proper thing. We have to take care that noth- 
ing interferes with healthy nutrition until the 
body is physically complete. The health must be 
watched about the time of puberty. Many per- 
sons think that it is easy to cure the poverty of 
blood. Iron is wanting, iron is the remedy. But 
deficiency of iron in the blood is not caused by de- 
ficiency of iron in the food. If we examine into the 
condition of the body at the early stage, we shall 
generally find that there is something radically 
wrong, either with the nervous, respiratory, or di- 
gestive systems. There is nearly always a pecu- 
liar nervous irritability, insufiicient aeration of the 
blood, and more or less congestion and inactivity 
of the stomach, liver and bowels. Whilst this is 
the case, quinine, iron, strychnine, the favorite 
remedies of so many physicians, are of no avail. 
By "throwing in iron" the tongue becomes more 
foul, the liver more inactive and the bowels more 
constipated, every dose produces headache. After 
diminishing vascular excitement, overcoming local 
congestions, and prescribing a suitable diet and 
exercise, these remedies become most beneficial. 
The true preventive treatment is the chief subject 
yet to be discussed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SECONDARY AMENORRHCEA. 

The functions of the ovaries and womb having 
been once established may be interrupted at any- 
time of Ufe. Irregularities are nevertheless most 
common to young and unmarried girls, and to 
women approaching the climacteric change. The 
same constitutional causes which prevent or delay 
menstruation at the commencement also give rise 
to interruptions afterwards, indeed secondary 
amenorrhoea is rarely caused by local disease. The 
first menstruation proves that the organs were 
fully formed, and that the cause must surely be 
found elsewhere. For example Ovarian irrita- 
tion and inflammation frequently give rise to pain- 
ful menstruation, but the formation of ova continues 
so long as any part of one ovary remains free from 
structural disease. So also many disorders of the 
womb seriously alter the nature and quantity of 
the discharge but they rarely stop it altogether. 

Nevertheless, no function of the body is so 
easily disturbed as menstruation. At the moment 
of its approach it may be checked or suspended by 
a fit of anger, by fright, disappointment, or sud- 
den happiness, by sudden exposure to wet and cold, 
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by the injection of cold water, by exposure to the 
infection of scarlet fever, diphtheria, small-pox and 
puerperal fever, by the inhalation of malaria, foul air 
and sewer gases. Unless the discharge is promptly 
restored the consequences of sudden suppression 
are nearly always serious. The most common are, 
violent inflammation of the ovaries and womb, in- 
flammation and abscess of the cellular tissue and 
veins of the pelvis, inflammation of the bowels, 
congestion "of the lungs, spitting of blood, galloping 
consumption, apoplexy, insanity, and permanent 
derangement of the health. 

Young ladies cannot be too careful at this criti- 
cal moment, particularly if they are at all delicate 
or have any hereditary tendency to constitutional 
disease. They should be warmly clad ; they 
should not expose themselves to cold ; they should 
abstain from sea-bathing ; they should avoid men- 
tal excitement, theatres and overcrowded rooms. 
Many a promising girl with a tendency to con- 
sumption has had her disease developed by passing 
out of a heated ball-room into the open air near the 
approach of her menses. Inflammation, brought 
on by exposure under these conditions, whether of 
the lungs, bowels, or brain, is nearly always fatal. 
Not a moment can be lost. The treatment must 
be heroic to be effective. Every efibrt must be 
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made to reestablish the uterine discharge, and to 
relieve the local congestion which replaced it. 

There is generally a cessation of the menses 
during the progress of acute and exhausting dis- 
eases, such as typhoid and rheumatic f everi, or- 
ganic diseases of the heart, lungs, liver and kid- 
neys. In all such cases the return of the discharge 
is a sure sign of approaching convalescence, and 
of improvement where there is organic disease. 

The special poison of the eruptive fevers exerts 
a marked influence upon uterine function. The 
womb is liable to serious congestion during the pro- 
gress of small-pox and the poison of scarlatina may 
cause amenorrhoea without the development of any 
other sjonptom. No young woman should be 
allowed to nurse patients during her menstrual pe- 
riod. There is always danger of local congestion, 
inflammation of the womb and septicoemia or poison- 
ing of the blood. The influence of malaria is also 
very strongly marked. During the cold stage of 
ague there is sometimes excessive' hemorrhage 
from the womb due to the general congestion of 
the internal organs, but as a rule the exposure to 
malaria causes irregularity, pain and suspension. 
The uterine sjrmptoms are not necessarily accom- 
panied by febrile paroxysms. The same malarial 
influences which in San Francisco- cause so much 
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neuralgia produce also uterine disorders. The 
uterine functions are sometimes checked by expo- 
sure to foul emanations and sewer gasses. As, 
however, these influences more frequently act 
slowly they will be further discussed in a succeed- 
ing chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PRE-DISPOSING CONDITIONS OF IRREGULAR AND DE- 
FECTIVE MENSTRUATION. 

A careful study of the predisposing conditions of 
irregular and defective menstruation is essential to 
preventive treatment. The foundation of the chlo- 
roitic state, and of the troubles which follow upon its 
more or less complete development, is laid long be- 
fore the symptoms are perceived. The children of 
mothers who have themselves suffered from uterine 
disturbance will need especial care. Just as habits, 
character and configuration of body are hereditary, 
so are uterine peculiarities and uterine diseases. 
Early menstruation is nearly always hereditary. 
In some families many of the females are barren 
or have only a small number of children. In 
others the females have numerous offspring. 
Painful menstruation is not unfrequently heredi- 
tary, and the neuralgic pains in the head and the 
back also descend from mother to daughter. 

Whenever, therefore, the mother has been 
afiected with some uterine trouble, the develop- 
ment of the daughter should be carefully watched 
from childhood, and special attention should be 
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paid to the first indications of puberty. The ob- 
ject should be to secure healthy growth, sound 
maturity, and the proper performance of the first 
functions of the ovaries and womb. Children hav- 
ing the marks of a scrofulus taint are very liable 
to chlorosis. These marks are a peculiar delicacy 
of skin, slight fulness of the upper lip, nose, and 
external ear, glandular swelUngs about the neck, 
and slight eruptions of the skin. Children who 
have had convulsions during infancy may have 
them again at puberty, especially if the uterine 
functions are not properly establishi^d. Irregulari- 
ties of structure and growth are indications of de- 
fective vigor. 

In the young school girl the first signs of de- 
fective circulation should be carefully and regu- 
larly looked for. Blueness of the hands and cold- 
ness of the feet are amongst the earliest. In large 
class-rooms, which are generally very imperfectly 
warmed and ventilated, the air is coldest near the 
floor, and the legs of the girls are not suflBciently 
protected by their boots and cotton stockings. 
Many a girl gets credit for stupidity and idleness 
on account of cold feet, who becomes another 
creature in a warmer room. Chilblains are a con- 
clusive evidence of defective circulation. Local 
treatment is at best palliative. The true remedies 
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are more stimulating food, more air, more warmth, 
more exercise. Otherwise, at puberty the condi- 
tion which now attacks the feet and hands may 
then attack the womb. A granular condition of 
the mucous membranes afford strong evidence of 
defective vitality. Inflammation of the eyes is 
often found in over-crowded schools, and is conclu- 
sive evidence of ill-ventilated dormitories and de- 
fective hygiene. The same condition attacks the 
nose, throat, and mucous membrane of the womb, 
and may generally be traced to close confinement 
in badly ventilated rooms. 

Many girls suffer frequently from sore throat. 
After repeated attacks the tonsils enlarge and the 
respiration becomes impeded, particularly at night. 
Brown Sequard has shown that there is a special 
nervous relation between the feet and throat. Sore 
throat is due to cold and damp feet, and when the 
tonsils are enlarged there is greater susceptibility. 
For enlarged tonsils interfering with respiration, 
thare is but one remsdy. Caustics and astringents 
may ba applied for months together, but they do no 
good. The tonsils should be removed. It is 
scarcely possible, in this short treatise, to enter 
into full details with respact to the management 
of children and young girls. Enough has been 
said to draw attention to the importance of tha 
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subject and to point out some of the most frequent 
dangers. The treatment of puberty will be no- 
ticed further on. 

From the foregoing it will be obvious that the 
eflforts of all wise parents should be studiously and 
constantly directed to the cultivation of organic 
growth. This alone affords a guarantee that the 
constitutional changes, which occur at puberty, 
will be safely accomplished. This is the only 
sound basis of future happiness and health. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

PUBERTY. 

At the age of puberty the physiological changes 
are so great and exert such an important influence 
upon the future health and happiness of the fe- 
male, that it becomes desirable to devote a special 
chapter to the subject, with special reference to the 
peculiar prevalence of uterine disorders on this 
coast. 

On first arriving in this city, the physician from 
Europe is struck with the remarkable contrast be- 
tween the physical condition of the school girls 
and young women of marriageable age. The for- 
mer are healthy and well-developed. Few are 
deformed or stunted in growth. The limbs are 
large and straight, and the chest well formed. 
There are no cropped heads nor bleary eyes. 
Squinting, the evidence of irritation of the brain 
during the first dentition, is comparatively rare. 
The complexions are unusually clear and free from 
skin disease, and the joyous laugh and gay step 
indicate activity and health. In fact, we have a 
typical Calif ornian child. On the other hand, 
one is painfully impressed with the change which. 
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comes on with the development of womanhood. 
Without being positively chlorotic, the skin loses 
the ruddy bloom of health. The Use of cosmetics 
is sufficiently common at a very early age. The 
signs of actual deterioration of the blood may not 
be well marked. The red particles are not dimin- 
ished, as in ordinary chlorosis, and the' water is 
not improperly increased. The spmptoms point 
rather to a diminished quantity of blood. The 
pulse is small and scarcely perceptible. The heart 
is feeble and irritable. There is pain in the left 
side, increased by exertion. There is no percepti- 
ble loss of flesh ; indeed, for a time all the fatty 
tissues are increased. The countenance has a pe- 
culiar, wax-like pallor. For such young persons, 
the waist is large and the abdomen prominent. 
The appetite continues fairly good, but the tastes 
of childhood predominate. Pastry, sweetmeats, 
milk, mush and cracked wheat are favorite kinds 
of food. On close examination it will be found 
that the bowels incline to costiveness. They act 
daily, but imperfectly, and the large bowel is 
often found distended, and even permanently en- 
larged, from the accumulation of flatus from the 
fermentation of retained debris. The tongue is 
large, pale, and more or less coated with white fur. 
The liver acts slugglishly and is occasionally en- 
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larged. The pelvic circulation becomes impeded. 
A sense of weight, with pain in the back and down 
the legs, make^ exercise irksome. The first men- 
struation is retarded, or if present, is deficient in 
color and quantity. Pain at the commencement 
points to irritation of the ovaries, and vaginal 
white or" yellow discharges to irritation of the 
womb. Neuralgias now come on at the back of 
the head and down the spine. Bilious headaches 
affisct the forehead, and throbbing of the temples 
shows a deficient supply of blood. As yet the 
muscles show no signs of wasting, but they are 
painful after the least exertion, proving that they 
are not adequately supplied with fresh arterial 
blood. Gradually the appetite becomes extremely 
capricious or fails altogether. Emaciation rapidly 
sets in. Rest and sleep are prevented by hyster- 
ical wakefulness and dread, or by intolerable pains 
of the legs and feet. The uterine troubles in- 
crease. Standing is more painful than walking, 
and the climbing and descent of stairs produces 
special sufiering deep in the pelvis. The periods 
become more irregular and painful, and the dis- 
charge more scanty. 

In other cases headache and a sense of weight 
and fulness give evidence of uterine or gene- 
ral plethora, only occasionally relieved by some 
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vicarious discharge, as by a bleeding from the nose 
or an attack of diarrhoea. At these times, also, 
the appetite fails completely, and there is nausea, 
if not vomiting. Not unfrequently the retina of 
the eye feels the want of blood. The eyesight is 
disturbed, and if not properly treated may be per- 
manently lost. The brain also suffers. The pa- 
tient loses all interest in her usual occupations and 
lolls about the house, muscular exertion being very 
painful. At the monthly periods the mind is 
awfully depressed, and she despairs of ever again 
being well. Intellectual and social pleasures main- 
tain their influence for some time after energy and 
passion are destroyed. The nervous system is 
roused to unusual action by the prospect of going 
to a theatre or ball, and the penalty is paid by in- 
creased pain and languor when the excitement is 
over. In the end life becomes a burden, and al- 
most the only pleasures left are an easy rocking- 
chair and an exciting book. It is obvious that 
young women so affected are not in a marriageable 
state. They are physically unable to support them- 
selves, and are therefore quite unfit to nourish a 
new organism. Yet marriage brings temporary 
and sometimes permanent relief. By it a new im- 
pulse is given to nervous and organic life. The 
ovaries are the first to benefit by the new and 
6 
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natural stimulus, and their advance to maturity 
exerts a marvellous influence for good. The affec- 
tions are roused ; the lethargy relieved ; the appe- 
tite returns ; nutrition is improved. Ovulation is 
followed by impregnation, adding another impulse 
to organic life, and perhaps a child is bom. Then 
much indeed depends on preventing a relapse. 
The evil tendency has only been checked, not 
killed. Unless the proper measures are taken to 
restore the general health during pregnancy, mat- 
ters will certainly be worse after child-birth. The 
mother will not be able to nurse her infant. All 
her tissues will remain relaxed. The womb will 
not return to its normal size. New troubles will 
arise, such as fluxion or displacement of the womb 
and constant vaginal discharges. Repeated flux- 
ions will at length produce hypertrophy, and 
chronic relaxation favors the formation of fibrous 
tumors. Such persons rarely conceive a second 
time, or only do so after an interval of years. They 
travel the world over in the vain search for health. 
They go to German spas and noted gynecologists. 
They suffer tortures from local treatment, and find 
the relief from pessaries scarcely worth having 
when it comes. At last they become confirmed 
invalids, and not unfrequently the prey of quacks. 
This lamentable programme is not by any means 
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complete. Happily, on the other hand, it is not 
always filled. No two cases are alike, and some 
undoubtedly are cured at nearly every stage. But 
it is manifest that the longer proper treatment is 
deferred the greater becomes the difficulty and the 
more remote the cure. A time comes when the 
curative powers of the physician are frustrated by 
constitutional degeneration, and even in the best 
cases he is limited by the amount of recuperative 
energy which still remains. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CALIFORNIAN CAUSES OP UTERINE DISEASE. 

Medical science becomes every day less em- 
pirical. Now-a-days few physicians have faith in 
specific remedies and purely local treatment. The 
search after the fundamental causes of disease 
grows daily wider and more ardent. The condi- 
tions of health are better known. The watch- 
word of modem medical art is " prevention/' and 
in no department is there a finer field than with 
respect to uterine disease. Before proceeding fur- 
ther, however, it is desirable to clear the Argu- 
ment by discussing some of the special influences 
charged with increasing the prevalence of uterine 
diseases on this coast. 

I. — CLIMATE. 

Whenever obscurity hangs around the inhabi- 
tants of a new country, peculiarity of climate is 
invoked to dissipate the mystery. Many varieties 
of climate are found within the State of Califor- 
nia, but they may be classed in three divisions : 
1st, that of the mountains ; 2d, that of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys ; and, 3d, that of 
the coast. In none are the conditions such as to 
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be injurious to ladies of an average state of health. 
In San Francisco the daily changes are sudden, 
and although the actual variations are not great, 
they are keenly felt by sensitive persons, on ac- 
count of the force with which the wind moves 
during portions of the day. The warm hours are 
very tempting. Ladies are often too lightly clad. 
Colds and neuralgias are more easily caught than 
got rid of, and when any of the internal organs, 
such as the liver and womb, are in any way de- 
ranged, congestions are likely to be produced. 

In San Francisco, therefore, ladies should be 
over rather than under-clad. They should wear 
merino or flannel next the skin. But by far the 
best preservative against these sudden changes is 
the Turkish bath, by which the nerves of the skin 
are educated to bear changes of temperature far 
greater and more sudden than ever occur in the 
open air. Experience proves that there is no dan- 
ger whatever in remaining in a temperature of 
150° F. or 200° F. until the surface is bathed in per- 
spiration, and then plunging at once, or after sham- 
pooing, into a cold or tepid bath. Under such dis- 
cipline the skin becomes practically insensible to 
the changes of the day, and the same amount of 
warm clothing is not required. Ladies of ordinary 
physique may take a bath once or twice a week. 
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They should not stay in the hot rooms too long. 
The flesh itself must never become over-heated, 
and the cooling should be well completed before 
the toilet is made. It is always well to precede 
the bath by a short but rapid walk, which pre- 
pares the skin for the perspiratory effort. Califor- 
nia has, however, considerable advantages over 
the climate of the Eastern States, and indeed of 
Europe, also. The temperatures are never unbeara- 
ble. No one is required to stay within doors for 
weeks together on account of excessive heat or 
cold. The nights are always cool, and rarely cold. 
Even the fogs, winds and rain, through trouble- 
some and very disagreeable, may be generally fore- 
seen and avoided. In fact, there are probably 
more days in the year upon which ladies can .take 
exercise in the open air, than in any other place in 
the world. It is well known that the air of San 
Francisco is both pure and, with some exceptions, 
dry. It is very stimulating, and greatly augments 
the waste of tissues. The appetite is increased, 
and when the digestion is feeble there is a tendency 
to lung disease, which appears to be unusually fatal 
to both sexes in the middle periods of life. There is, 
however, nothing in the climate calculated to pro- 
duce poverty or deficiency of blood, or men and 
children would not be so healthy, and as these con- 
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ditions are specially associated with uterine dis- 
ease, the climate is not to blame. 

II. — ^THE HILLS. 

Uterine diseases are mostly aggravated by walk- 
ing, and by climbing and descending steep gra- 
dients. These circumstances have no doubt 
given rise to the impression that the hills of 
San Francisco are a special source of uterine dis- 
ease. Unfortunately for this opinion the ladies 
who suffer most from these affections are generally 
those who walk the least, and the inhabitants of 
mountain districts certainly suffer less from uterine 
disorders thai} those of cities and flat countries. 
Physical exercise, mountain climbing, and even^ 
hard labor, if adequately sustained by good living, 
and not carried to the point of impoverishing the 
blood, are not injurious. Laboring women, even 
when they have large families, suffer little from 
uterine disease. 



CHAPTER X. 



IMMORALITIES. 



It is now some years since the charge of im- 
morality was brought against the ladies of San 
Francisco and urged as a cause of uterine disease. 

No one would venture to repeat it now. Wha<> 
ever might have been the state of public morality 
in California twenty years ago, there is at present 
no evidence whatever of moral inferiority to Euro- 
pean or Eastern populations. In California, mat- 
ters of this kind are discussed with an openness 
and freedom which is perhaps open to miscon- 
struction. The intercourse allowed between young 
persons of both sexes is also freer than would be 
considered prudent in older countries, but so far 
from morality being lowered the effect is probably 
the reverse, early and imprudent marriages being 
the worst result. 

In California the greater number of the mis- 
takes made by foolish, inexperienced and passionate 
young couples come to light in the divorce court. 
Indeed, some people point with pious horror to the 
facility with which divorces are obtained ; but 
surely this is better than the life-long prostitution 
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which follows on the forced association of mutual 
indifference or hate, or than the unrecognized 
polygamy which in European " countries is the still 
more common remedy for matrimonial mistakes. 

In no department of morals are appearances 
more deceptive. Still waters run deep. The pious 
Scotland takes the lead in the number of illegiti- 
mate and deserted children. In Edinburgh alone, 
of all the cities of the earth, where whistling is 
sinful on the Sabbath day, a brothel and a drink- 
ing saloon are also covered by a church's roof. 

The immorality of San Francisco floats to the 
surface. That of London, Paris, and the conti- 
nental capitals is more deeply hidden, but neverthe- 
less pervades the mass from top to bottom. 

Throughout the world, and especially the civil- 
ized portion of it, a number of practices have been 
employed for the purpose of producing unnatural 
excitement, and for frustating the fulfilment of 
fhe generative functions. Now, it cannot be too 
widely known that all such practices are inevita- 
bly followed by consequences altogether dispro- 
portioned to the amount of disturbance actually 
produced. Dangerous symptoms occasionally arise 
at once from some of them, but as a rule the real 
danger consists in the accumulation of small ef- 
fects. The nervous system first becomes unhinged 

7 
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and the uterine functions are easily disturbed. 
The appetite fails, and then follows rapidly a train 
of symptoms culminating in hysteria, epilepsy, 
melancholia, and the like. When once a depraved 
habit of any kind whatever is acquired, whether 
at puberty or in the course of married Hfe, it is 
rarely, nay, is never lost. 

If we are to believe some physicians this cause 
of disease is extremely common in California, par- 
ticularly amongst young girls. This is assuredly 
not the case, but the statement serves to explain 
the persistence of several forms of uterine trouble, 
and constitutional debility, which do not yield to 
the stereotyped formula containing iron, quinine, 
strychnine, etc. In California, generally, the sys- 
tem of education is carried on too much in public 
to favor practices which are essentially of a secret 
nature ; and there is also another important safe- 
guard in the confidence existiiig between mothers 
and their daughters, the latter being treated more 
like sisters than children. The diagnosis of this 
terrible trouble is not so difficult as is often sup- 
posed. Watchful teachers soon discover it. The 
effects are too rapid and too well marked to escape 
the physician's observation. Nevertheless, it is 
generally wiser to persistently ignore the cause 
and confine attention to the treatment of the 
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special symptoms. The preventive measures are 
partly of a moral — partly of a purely physical 
kind. The mind requires to be constantly but 
agreeably entertained. The patient should have 
the society of a friend, or the diversion of travel. 
The food should be light and nutritious. Sea 
bathing and cold shower-baths are most useful 
when there are no local congestions. The greatest 
attention requires to be paid to the condition of 
the liver, which easily swells up and bile, the 
natural purgative, being wanting, the bowels be- 
come extremely costive. There is a peculiar syni- 
pathy between the eyes and the generative organs 
under which the sight becomes seriously im- 
paired, and epileptiform seizures are nearly always 
present. Close mental application of any kind 
must therefore be avoided. 

It will be seen that all the symptoms point to 
irritation and debility of the nervous centres, for 
which sleep is the only remedy. This must never 
be produced by artificial means, such as opiura, 
chloral-hydrate, or alcoholic stimulants, but should 
follow on natural fatigue, which is, therefore, the 
most important remedy, as well for prevention as 
for cure. Measures must be taken to secure for 
all young Vomen habitual physical fatigue. 

Unfortunately, this is the one thing most ne* 
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glected in modern education. There are thousands 
of schools where the intellect is properly in- 
structed, where the body is fairly nourished, and 
where religion is as much as possible enforced, but 
scarcely one where physical development is pro- 
perly attended to, where the • amount of daily ex- 
ercise is proportioned to the physical powers of 
the pupil, and where sleep is invited by the pro- 
duction of habitual fatigue. 

In a state of freedom the proper amount of ex- 
ercise is secured by the natural vivacity of youth. 
With night comes fatigue, followed quickly by 
peaceful and refreshing sleep. There is no time 
for morbid thoughts, and it is impossible to keep 
awake. But in too many schools this youthful 
vivacity is artificially repressed. Physical exercise 
is made subordinate to cultivation of the intellect. 
There is, perhaps, a forced half hour's walk, or 
short exercise, miscalled gymnastic, once or. twice 
a week ; but for every hour of f^inything like phy- 
sical exercise there are six of mental work, and so 
habitual fatigue gives way to restless lassitude and 
wakefulness at night. The mind, thus deprived 
of the wholesome relaxation of simple movements 
of the limbs, and of refreshing sleep, turns in 
upon itself for occupation, and too ^ten finds 
gratification in morbid aspirations and depraved 
instincts. 
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With respect to frustration practices the evil 
consequences are both more severe and more im- 
mediate. The woman who resorts to them is in- 
evitably punished for her folly. Not one in a 
hundred escapes harmless, and many die. When 
she wishes to have children they are denied her, 
and her pleasures are replaced by miserable sensa- 
tions and incurable disease. Nature will vindicate 
her rights; she resents interference with' this her 
one essential law of reproduction, and woe be to 
those who tamper with her processes. These un- 
natural and criminal proceedings will only cease 
with the advance of intelligence and common 
sense. The foolish command to increase and mul- 
tiply must first be abrogated, so that restraining 
considerations may be allowed fair play. At 
present the poorer and the more ignorant the pair, 
the more children they produce. Half die before 
the age of five years, and the remainder never 
earn their cost of rearing. Already, as we mount 
the scale of intelligence, there are later marriages, 
fewer children and less waste of infant life. The 
time will come when social eflForts will be directed 
less to the propagation of mere numbers and more 
to individual improvement. The practices now 
denounced will then become obsolete- 



CHAPTER XI. 



PROXIMATE CAUSES. 



AVe are now in a position to discuss more fully 
the proximate causes of uterine disorders, as typi- 
cally represented by chlorosis and am'3norhoea, the 
symptoms and progress of which were set forth in 
a previous chapter. It will be observed that all 
the sjTnptoms antecedent to the manifestation of 
local changes of structure point to d^^fective nutri- 
tion of the tissues. There is from the first some 
disorder of the blood. In chlorosis the red parti- 
cles are deficient or replaced by white, and the 
water is increased. In amenorhijea and debility 
there is a |K)sitive deficiency of blood, and th£ 
healthy balance whicji should exist between the 
heart and large arteries on the one hand and the 
capillary vessels which permeate the tissues on the 
other, has been more or less destroyed. In this 
last case the heart and large blood vessels have 
lost their capacity, elasticity and strength, whilst 
the capillary system is augmented and relaxed. 
The heart is not actually diseased, but the volume 
of blood propelled at each stroke is smaller than 
it should be. The pulse is small and the circula- 
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tion generally feeble. As the same quantity of 
blood passes through the lungs as through the 
heart, the mass of blood is not sufficiently oxygen- 
ated. The lungs are not used to their full capacity. 
The chest becomes small in comparison with the 
size of the stomach and limbs. The foundation of 
consumption is laid. The great reservoirs of blood 
diminish in capacity. There is no reserve of 
healthy blood to fall back upon when an extra 
supply is wanting, whether for exercise, digestion, 
brain work or nutrition. On the other hand the 
capillaries permeating all the tissues are abnormal- 
ly extended and relaxed. They contain an undue 
proportion of the total mass of blood. Instead of 
a swift and narrow stream, the current of blood 
flows wide and slow. Stagnations readily occur 
and the blood exudes through the weakened walls 
of the capillaries. The tissues grow with rapidity, 
but without tone. The parts nourished grow fat, 
large and flabby. What is gained in quantity is lost 
in quality, and quality alone means health. The 
large, soft muscles are incapable of sustained efibrt. 
The hands and feet swell, and are nearly always 
cold. Low forms of inflammation are easily set 
up, such as opthalmia, chilblains and skin disease. 
Once disturbed, the natural balance of the cir- 
culation is restored with difficulty. The greater 
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the expansion of the capillary system, and the 
more relaxed their walls, the less resistance has 
the heart to overcome, and the weaker it becomes. 
The blood itself becomes more and more impure ; 
general nutrition is impaired, and in the female a 
state of constitution is established which is the 
sure forerunner of uterine disease ; hence imper- 
fect ovulation, irregularity, congestion, hemorrhage, 
relaxation, flexion of the womb, white discharges, 
and a train of disorders which are only suscepti- 
ble of cure by restoring the circulation to its normal 
state. 



CHAPTER XII. 



CHANGES AT PUBERTY. 



In order to trace out the origin and progress of 
the important changes described in the last chap- 
ter we must return to the point at which departure 
from a state of health took place. 

We found the young Calif ornian school girl well 
formed, ruddy, active, precocious, and when, after 
a few years, we look for a bright, intelligent and 
well-developed woman, we find a pale, languid, list- 
less creature already suffering from the first ap- 
proaches of uterine disease. The changes in the 
condition of the blood and circulation are clearly 
coincident with the constitutional changes which 
occur at puberty, and the question arises what is 
the exact nature of those changes, and what influ- 
ences have prevented their due accomplishment ? 
From infancy to puberty the business of existence 
is organic growth. This growth depends on three 
essential conditions, viz : food, exercise, and sleep. 
Each one of them is dependent on the other two. 
During this period the nervous system occupies a 
secondary ppsition. If education is properly con- 
ducted there will be no mental strain. Knowledge 

8 
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is obtained through the medium of the senses as 
an amusement, and facts are simply registered in 
the memory for future use. But at the age of 
puberty, and especially amongst the educated 
classes, the nervous system pushes to the front, 
the reflective faculties come into exercise, emula- 
tion is easily excited, and character is formed. 
Unless judiciously cultivated this new develop- 
ment of nervous and mental energy will abporb to 
itself all the force which the system requires for 
the other important changes of puberty. For the 
gratification of a prize, or the honor of an early 
graduation, girls are apt to neglect food, exercise, 
and rest. The meal is unduly hastened — the food 
swallowed without sufficient mastication. The 
prescribed walk is hurried over, every possible 
moment is devoted to study, and when night comes 
the tired brain is still disturbed by fears of failure. 
Under such circumstances, and in spite of the 
strongest constitution, it is not surprising that the 
appetite should fail, that the liver should become 
torpid, and the blood depraved^ 

But, again, in childhood the stomach and viscera 
are the predominating organs, and are proportion- 
ally larger than at any other time of life. The 
appetite is insatiable— omnivorous. With even 
reasonable freedom in the open air the quality of 
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the food is of secondary importance. The in- 
testines have a marvellous power of extracting 
nourishment from the least nutritious kinds of 
food, and the assimilation of the num3rous forms 
of starch and sugar is specially promoted by the 
proportionally large liver. 

Thus it is that thousands of healthy Irish chil- 
dren are reared on potatoes and a little buttermilk. 
The French child is happy and rosy on a lunch of 
bread and a cup oi' pot-ati-feii. The Italian feeds 
his hungry children on polenta, ^nd the Scotch on 
oatmeal. Thousands of English peasant children 
scarcely know the taste of meat. Children have 
often a loathing for animal food and alcohol, and 
amongst all classes milk, bread and butter, oat- 
meal, cracked wheat, corn, rice and sugar are the 
favorite kinds of food. It is upon such food that 
the children in California grow strong and lusty. 

Nevertheless, it has to be borne in mind that 
this power of appropriating nutriment from vege- 
table food is easily impaired, particularly when 
freedom and outdoor exercise are much curtailed. 
Transfer the English peasant child from the coun- 
try to the crowded city, and the food which suf- 
ficed in the one will, in the other, breed nothing but 
weakness and disease. In all institutions for deal- 
ing with humanity by wholesale, where individu- 
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ality merges in the mass, where personal freedom 
is restricted by discipline, and intellectual cultiva- 
tion is the chief business, the same kind of food 
never maintains the health of the inmates at the 
same high standard as it would at home. Nay, 
more, so great are the demands of the brain that 
it may be aflBrmed with certainty that a child at 
day-school requires a stronger diet than one who 
stays at home. 

But, further, we have seen that during puberty 
physical changes take place involving a huge ex- 
penditure of nervous energy and' great demands 
upon the blood. The limbs enlarge, the bones 
complete their ossification, the muscles strengthen, 
and the interstices are filled with fat ; and lastly, 
making more demands than all the rest, the breasts, 
ovaries and womb assume activity and growth, 
and the catamenia commence. All this has to be 
accomplished at the very moment when the diges- 
tive organs take a secondary place, when the 
stomach and intestines become relatively smaller, 
and the appetite less voracious • when for the first 
time indigestible substances begin to disagree, and 
the nervous system, roused to new susceptibility, 
suffers with the least excess. Under these circum- 
stances the maintenance of health and the perfect- 
ing of the growth mainly depend upon suitable 
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modifications of the habits, and it will be found 
that the chief defects in Californian regimen may 
be classed under education, dietetics and exercise. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

OVER-EDUCATION AS A CAUSE OF UTERINE DISEASE. 

There is no question of greater social interest 
than- the education and position of women, and 
none more calculated to influence her health. To 
those who believe that mental and physical su- 
periority is the prerogative of males only, the 
attempt now made to raise the standard of female 
education is a bugbear. The educated female is 
threatened with all sorts of evils, and first and 
foremost with the loss of health. In the present 
chapter it is proposed to discuss the general ques- 
tion, and in a subsequent one the details. 

As a fact it can scarcely be denied that, in Cali- 
fornia, girls of the age approaching puberty are 
remarkably precocious, as compared with those of 
the same age in Europe. This precocity is per- 
fectly natural. It is not of that spasmodic, hot- 
house kind which is so characteristic of scrofulous 
brain disease, but rather comes of healthy parent- 
age, good food, and a fine climate. It must be 
regarded as evidence that the brains are not all 
monopolized by men, and that the improvement of 
females is advancing at least side by side with that 
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of males. Nor does this mental energy give out 
so long as physical health is adequately main- 
tained. A large number of young women become 
teachers, artists, etc., and there undoubtedly exists 
a widespread ambition to take part in political 
aflfairs, and *o trench on occupations which until 
recently have been exclusively carried on by men. 
This state of active female education cannot be 
undesirable from a social point of view. It is 
clearly calculated to make women more agreeable 
companions, if not more slavish wives. Fools may 
be well matched, but no true man is satisfied with 
a foolish wife. It ought also to make them better 
mothers. The history of hereditary genius proves 
conclusively that qualities of mind descend rather 
from the mother than the father. An ignorant 
woman never bore a genius, and never yet made a 
wise mother of children. Indeed, it cannot be 
doubted that the education of women is the ful- 
crum of human progress, and that community will 
make the greatest strides in which the condition 
of women most nearly approaches that of men. 

Of late, however, there has sprung up a sort of 
erase against the education of women. Ever since 
the admirable treatise of the late John Stuart Mill, 
advocating perfect equality of the sexes, certain 
medical authorities, both in England and the 
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Eastern States, have been ready to attribute many 
of the disorders from which women suflfer to over- 
education. They affirm that ladies are debarred 

■ 

from the higher branches of intellectual culture 
by physical inability to carry on the necessary 
study, and at the same time fulfil their duties as 
wives and mothers. They state that the Ameri- 
can ladies who adopt professions and pursue the 
career of the universities are to some extent un- 
sexed ; that they do not marry, or, if married, 
that they are less prolific than their duller sisters. 
In other words, intellectual activity, especially of 
the highest order, acts injuriously on the genera- 
tive organs and disposes to imperfect function and 
disease. 

Now, it cannot be disputed that all great eflForts 
of the mind involve a large expenditure of vital 
force. It is a daily experience that mental excite- 
ment is followed by physical exhaustion, the de- 
gree depending - on the general state of health. 
If the individual be not originally strong, the force 
used by the brain is drawn from other organs. 
How often does the appetite fail under such cir- 
cumstances ?' And no wonder, for the blood which 
ought to go to the stomach has been already used 
up by the brain. The procreative functions are 
the last to be matured and the least essLiilialto 
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the life of the individual ; they are therefore the 
first to suffer from the excessive exercise of other 
organs. But the remark is equally true of men ; 
even the athletes of Rome lost their virility by 
inordinate cultivation of their muscular powers. 

Thus far, therefore, the allegations of the critics 
may be true, but they apply also to' men, of whom 
thousands are unsexed by mental occupations not 
always of the most exalted kind. Every year, at 
the universities, young men break down in health, 
and even die under the mental strain, yet no one 
has proposed to limit studies on that account. On 
the contrary, it is admitted that these are the 
victims of deficient vital power who, under the 
struggle of natural selection, have to succumb to 
the representatives of perfect health. So also, if 
women are physically unable to pursue the highest 
branches of education with reasonable success and 
without incurring disease, it is a strong argument 
that they also are suffering from physical defects. 
If, however, the objections be taken at their fullest 
force they amount only to this : that every woman 
has the right to choose whether, on the one hand, 
she shall be prolific and remain a fool, or whether, 
on the other, she shall be barren and a blue stock- 
ing. But in the normal human being there is a 
reserve of vital energy over and above what is 
9 
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absolutely required for the due performance of all 
the functions. Mental efforts of the very highest 
order ought to be nothing more than the natural 
manifestation of perfect physical development. 
In such cases they are exercised without disorder 
or fatigue. Genius may reside in a body afflicted 
with dyspepsia and weakness, but its efforts will 
be spasmodic and uncertain. All the great men 
of history, whether in science, art, politics, or re- 
ligion, have been capable of immense mental ex- 
ertion, without suffering from e:^haustion or fatigue. 
They have been endowed with great appetites 
and a good digestion, and have been more fre- 
quently notorious for their intrigues than their 
continence. So, also, there have been women of 
the highest culture who have had large families 
and lived to a green old age. If these conditions 
constitute the highest state of health and happi- 
ness they are to be secured by greater attention to 
organic development, and not by any neglect of 
education. 

But it is further urged that the female is, 
for physiological reasons, physically weaker than 
the male. Her body is smaller, her organiza- 
tion more delicate, her sensibilities more acute ; 
she suffers from a periodical loss of blood, and 
has to rear her offspring from their conception 
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until a twelvemonth after birth. From these pro- 
creative demands of course the male is free, but 
he has others which involve a much heavier sacri- 
fice of organic force. He is the head of the 
family, and will probably, under all circumstances, 
bear the heavier responsibilities of political and 
social life. These responsibilities have always 
caused more wear and tear amongst men than 
women, and consequently greater loss of life. 
There are more men born than women, and yet 
the latter, on the average are longer lived. The 
same fact proves also the physical inferiority of 
men, for the lower forms of organic life are more 
readily produced than the higher, and when the 
amount of physiological force is equal, as it proba- 
bly is in the production of the two sexes, indi- 
vidual perfection bears an inverse proportion to 
the numbers. 

But women were not always as delicate, sensi- 
tive, and excitable as they are now. In a state 
of barbarism the sexes were far more equally 
matched. The men, indeed, were warriors, but 
the women were also beasts of burden. In a state 
of nature there is nothing in the way of strength 
and endurance which is not as easily accomplished 
by a woman as a man. No American will forget 
the graphic description of the march for life in 
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Washington Irving's Astoria, when the Indian 
squaw marched with the rest her seventy miles a 
day, halting at night by herself, when she was 
seized in labor, and rejoining the party on the 
second night with her newly-born infant swinging 
on her back. Even amongst white races one sees 
the physical equality of the sexes daily demon- 
strated in the theatre, circus, and gymnasium, 
where the feats of men are continually eclipsed by 
females. The more nearly the modern female 
approaches her original condition of physical 
equality, and is employed in outdoor work, the 
less she feels the unequal share of the procreative 
processes. It is clear, therefore, that if women 
are to-day physically the weaker sex, it is because 
they have suffered more than men from the de- 
teriorating influences of civilization. 

Under Mahommedan and Christian governments 
the condition of woman has been entirely changed. 
Her treatment has morally improved ; she is no 
longer the obedient slave and beast of burden ; 
her slavery has assumed a new form, and one 
which has utterly ruined her physical equality. 
She is now the creature of household life, whose 
chief duties are to obey her husband, breed a family, 
and do the household work, either in person or by 
deputy. She is Sold by parents and bound by 
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indissoluble bonds. Her path in life is hedged 
around with prejudice and law. She is prevented 
by customs from engaging in occupations likely to 
tax her strength or cultivate her dexterity of hand. 
She may sew and embroider to her heart's con- 
tent, or waste her energies on the keyboard of a 
piano, but she may not make a bargain for herself. 
The cultivation of her physical powers is neglected 
until her weakness is a bjrword. Her meanest 
efforts to rival man in sports of strength and skill 
are ridiculed ; in fact, her freedom is a farce. She 
is bound by silken fetters, and is persuaded to 
accept the conclusion that she must be content 
with a position secondary to man. 

But the day of female emancipation is near at 
hand. Day by day women are extending their 
sphere of work ; day by day they are acquiring 
new rights ; day by day they are escaping from 
one or other of the many false positions in which 
they have so long been held by social and religious 
trammels. Each day's struggle will surely bring 
its hecatomb of victims, but the number will not 
be counted. Whether men like it or not, women 
will demand the privilege of making their own 
contracts and of choosing their paths in life. 
There will be no cessation of the strife until the 
intellectual, social and political status of women 
shall be equal to that of men. 
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At present, and for many years to come, the 
struggle will be hopeless. The ladies have not yet 
learned the elementary condition of all freedom. 
They do not appreciate the fact that a strong arm 
is necessary to secure the positions taken up by a 
strong will. They forget that they are disabled 
by the accumulated debility induced by centuries 
of artificial life. They have to realize the impossi- 
bility of rearing an intellectual structure without 
first securing a firm foundation of physical healthy 
and that the attempt at high education will surely 
increase the prevalence of uterine disease unless 
at the same time the laws of equal development 
be properly observed. " Festina lente " should be 
her motto. The intellectual improvement must 
go hand in hand with the physical, and not faster. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CALIFORNIAN EDUCATION — PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The majority of Californian girls are educated 
in the public schools, though the number of pri- 
vate establishments is considerable and increasing. 
The primary schools form the basis of the public 
system, and although no injurious effect is im- 
mediately produced upon the health of the scholars 
it is here that the foundation of any evils from 
education is really laid. We may take it for 
granted that the subjects of study are entirely 
adapted to the capacities of the pupils, but we may 
note seme important points. 

The hours of attendance are about four and a 
half, five days in the week. The whole of the 
time in school is taken up either with lessons re- 
quiring oral explanation, or the recitation of tasks 
which have been learned at home. These tasks 
require from one and a half to two hours' study. 
That is, the pupil works from thirty to thirty-two 
hours a week — as much as an adult at business. 
There is no physical training worthy of the name ; 
no gymnasiums, no sufficient playgrounds, no sys- 
tematic games or active amusements. Exercise is 
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chiefly taken in the school-yards, when there are 
any, or in the streets. 

There is no industrial training whatever. The 
pupils learn nothing of the practical arts of life, 
such as sewing and knitting, cutting out under- 
clothes, cooking, the sewing machine, telegraphy, 
etc. A hundred years ago it was a social necessity 
in civilized countries that every man, woman and 
child should know how to sew, to knit, to spin ; 
and, no doubt, simple and industrious habits were 
thus acquired. But, nous avons change tout cela^ 
and these incomparable exercises are now replaced 
by music, drawing, grammar, etc. As the art of 
sewing is only acquired during the age of child- 
hood we must add six hours a week to the school 
time. If we note further the frequency with which 
children are taken to theatrical matinees and to 
evening parties, we must conclude that the child 
is kept in a constant whirl of study and excite- 
ment. If the health is not affected it is because 
the vivacity of childhood is irrespressible and the 
functions of digestion too strong for interference. 
This purely intellectual character of the public 
school system determines the tone of American 
education. It is an education of the brain only — * 
not of the body nor of the habits and social dis- 
position. A girl learns nothing by which to get a 
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living. Honor is given to knowledge, and variety 
appears to be more sought after than depth. In- 
tellectual emulation is the product, and smartness 
goes for further development in the high schools. 
In these the hours of attendance are the same as 
in the primary, but the subjects are more serious 
and the tasks at home are more severe. The 
course of study occupies the three years of budding 
womanhood. We note the subjects: Algebr/i, 
geometry, arithmetic, grammar, rhetoric, history, 
American and English literature, botany, zoology, 
chemistry, physiology, physics, music, ' drawing, 
physical geography and political economy. About 
fifty per cent, of the girls learn French, and thirty 
per cent. German, some Latin. The piano, em- 
broidery, singing, dancing and other accomplish- 
ments are often learned at home. In fact, the 
whirl of excitement begun in the primary school is 
kept up till womanhood, and the restless mental 
activity is confirmed into an ineradicable habit. 
Now, apart from all hygienic considerations, is this 
kind of lopsided education suitable for the women of 
a new and only partially developed country ? Are 
these learned and accomplished creatures fit to 
become the wives and companions of miners, 
farmers, traders, and mechanics? They cannot 
all marry millionaires. The female pioneers of 

lO 
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California had very different accomplishments. 
Many had learned the practical arts of life by a 
voyage round the world ; more suffered the hard- 
ships of the plains and endured them with a 
patience and fortitude equal, if not superior, to 
men. But are the daughters of California now 
learning to endure ? Can they submit with patience 
to the circumstances in which they may be j^laced ? 
Have they acquired the power to regulate their 
actions by their knowledge, and to su1)ordinate 
their habits to their will ? Will the woman who 
has come fresh from the schools l)e able and willing 
to compete with John Chinaman in domestic occu- 
pations ? Will, the girl who never saw a needle 
or a sewing machine in school be al)le to beat him 
in shirt-making? If not, let them forever cease 
to complain of being crowded out of the labor 
market by the heathens. Is the public welfare 
really advanced by this systematic neglect of in- 
dustrial training and physical development ? Are 
the females really made more self-reliant — more 
independent ? Are they better fitted to fulfil their 
marital and maternal duties? Tlie Californians 
are a practical people, and the question is under 
their own control. But it would probably be betteV 
for the country and tlie people if the State would 
leave much of th > 'i.j:lier brandies of education 
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to private schools and the public universities, and 
engraft a system of physical and industrial train- 
ing on the primary system. One hour of needle 
work and one hour of gymnastic exercise daily 
would improve the education without greatly 
diminishing the acquirement of knowledge. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CALIFORNIAN EDUCATION — PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Private e(kicational establishments also take 
their tone from the public system, and compete 
with it. They are costly and exclusive, but all 
the evils of the public system are magnified and 
others added. These institutions are generally 
conducted by persons of the highest scholastic 
qualification, but not so well acquainted with the 
laws of growth as they are with mental culture. 
An example of one will illustrate the whole. 
There is a palatial building in an open park, the 
number of pupils verges on hundreds ; their ages 
vary from ten to twenty years ; the general average 
about fifteen ; the gardens are lovely and well 
kept ; there are croquet grounds and swings ; the 
bedrooms only contain two or three girls; the 
pupil often adds to the furniture, and it is in these 
rooms that the closer studies are pursued. The 
diet is liberal in quantity ; the daily meals three 
in number. Nothing is neglected in the way of 
study. Girls may graduate in geometry, conic 
sections, trigonometry, arithmetic, algebra, ancient 
and modern history, natural history, chemistry. 
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English literature, composition, ancient and modern 
languages, to say nothing of music, painting, 
dancing, embroidery, and other accomplishments 
too numerous to mention. The majority who 
graduate do so at about eighteen years of age, 
after four years of study ; many do so at sixteen 
or seventeen, after three years' study, but let us 
describe the daily routine. 

The pupils are called at 6 A. m., and breakfast is 
served at 7 o'clock. This meal consists of coffee, 
bread and butter, steak and potatoes. The steak 
is not particularly tender, and very many girls 
systematically refuse it. Immediately after break- 
fast studies commence — at half-past seven — and 
continue for an hour. Prayers are held at 8:45, 
and school-work is continued from 9 till noon, at 
which hour luncheon is served. This consists of 
cracked wheat, beans, mush, bread and butter, tea 
and fruit, with a little cold meat. At half-past 
twelve some of the girls practice on the piano 
until 1 o'clock. At one the lessons are being re- 
cited until half-past two, when all the pupils are 
congregated to hear a lecture from the principal, 
lasting till 3 o'clock. This half hour is some- 
times occupied by conversation with the teachers, 
or reading aloud. From 3 to 5 the time is sup- 
posed to be at the disposal of the pupils, but all 
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are required to walk to a certain place and back, 
a feat which may be easily accomplished within 
half an hour. This walk is often shirked ; many 
girls hasten back as soon as possible to resume 
their studies ; some loiter till dinner time ; some 
are required to practice during this interval, and 
many spend the time in embroidering and gossip- 
ing with their friends. At 5 o'clock dinner is 
served. It consists of roast beef, potatoes and 
green vegetables, dessert of fruit, and occasionally 
puddings, apple pies and fish are served once a 
week, and water is the drink. On Sundays hot 
biscuits are served at luncheon, and on Fridays 
two crackers to each girl at night. At half-past 
five some of the girls have to practice. At six the 
pupils again assemble, and the merits and de- 
merits are summed up, after which there are even- 
ing prayers. From half-past six to half-past seven 
there is dancing in the school-room, but many 
girls prefer fancy work and study. From half-past 
seven to half-past eight there is again study. At 
nine is bed-time, and the lights are extinguished 
at half-past. On Saturday there is holiday in the 
afternoon, but clothes have to be repaired, and in 
the evening Bible history and the evidences of 
Christianity are prepared for Sunday, on which 
day there are the usual religious exercises. 
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There are gymnastics for half an hour twice 
a week. The pupils are paraded, in the school- 
room, march round, and go through a variety 
of motions with their arms and bodies. There are 
three swings in the playground. If each pupil 
used one of them for ten minutes in the day these 
swings would be going ten hours a day, but as the 
girls are not free for more than two hours only 
one-fifth of the scholars could possibly use them 
on the same day. The fact is, they are used only 
by the younger pupils. There are three croquet 
grounds, giving accommodation to twenty-four 
players. The number of habitual croquet players 
averages about twelve. Every pupil has a warm 
bath once a week, but she must take it in a quarter 
of an hour. She could scarcely undress and make 
her toilet in the time, so that the bathing is a 
farce from a sanitary point of view. There are 
lovely flower gardens, but the girls have no gar- 
dens of their own to cultivate, and are forbidden 
to pick the flowers. The larger school-rooms are 
heated by registers, round which the girls huddle 
for warmth, the distant parts of the room being 
very cold. The bedrooms facing the north are 
extremely cold, and many girls suffer from chil- 
blains and rheumatism. 

Taking this establishment as a type of many 
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others, we observe that the hours of work are 
seven daily, with half an hour's practice at the 
piano. Deducting three hours for the holiday on 
Saturday afternoon, we have forty-two hours in 
the week, but as there is no restriction on the 
amount of study, some girls take to their books as 
soon as meals are over and on every spare moment, 
whilst still more spend their leisure time on fancy 
work, which is mental occupation in another form. 
We shall not be wrong in estimating the average 
amount of work at eight hoiirs per day, and cer- 
tainly not less than forty hours a week. It is 
evident that under this system health and personal 
hygiene are utterly and completely sacrificed to 
intellectual cramming. 

An intelligent young lady of twelve years of 
age has just returned home for a short holiday 
after her first three months' residence in another 
first-class boarding school. She gives the follow- 
ing account of her work : The regular school hours 
are from 9 to 12 in the morning, with an interval 
of ten minutes. The dinner hour is 1. Lessons 
recommence at 2, and continue until 4. Half an 
hour is devoted to study between 4 and G, when 
supper is served. After supper prayers, and an 
hour and a half for music, study, etc., etc.; in all, 
about seven hours a day. This young lady is 
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ambitious. She boasts of studying in bed before 
she goes to sleep at night, and in the morning 
before rising. She says that she does not care 
to go to the playground, as the bell always rings 
as soon as they are in the middle of the game. 
There are also five hours solitude and work on 
Sundays in addition to going to church. At least 
forty-seven hours regular work, and if we only add 
seven more for voluntary study, we have fifty-four 
hours a week. 

The breakfast consists of coflfee, steak, potatoes, 
bread. The dinner of meat, potatbes, bread 
and pies ; soup occasionally. The supper con- 
sists of biscuit, sweets and milk. There are 
then thirteen and a half hours before the next 
meal. There are neither roundabouts nor swings 
in the playground ; croquet is not popular. Gym- 
nastic exercises consist of simple movements of 
the limbs, and are carried on in the school-room 
for half an hour twice a week. Real gymaastics 
are said to be unfeminine and indelicate. 

This young lady is unusually tall, in fact, of 
California type. Her limbs and shoulders are im- 
mense for her age ; but her circulation is feeble. 
Her lips are rather full, and often cracked ; her 
eyelids are slightly congested ; her muscles 
are soft and flabby. She is brimming over 
II 
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with geography, history and recitations, and 
it may be confidently predicted that she will break 
down if the regimen be continued. It would ap- 
pear that there are alreadj' girls in this establish- 
ment who suflFer from weak eyes, and are not per- 
mitted *o work at night, and others who rarely 
leave the house. Even the punishments are 
curiously inactive. If a girl is reported, she is re- 
quired to sit perfectly still for one, two or three 
hours, according to the nature of the offence. 

That these are true pictures of the system has 
been confirmed by some of the most distinguished 
citizens of San Francisco. One lady removed her 
daughter from a public school on account of ill 
health, brought on by excitement and overwork, 
but found matters worse in a private establishment. 
An ex-Sonator's daughter left home two years 
ago in perfect health, and broke down within 
a few months of being sent to boarding-school. 
She recovered immediately on returning home, and 
has enjoyed excellent health ever since. It was 
found that personal hygiene had been ignored, and 
that exercise gave place to cramming. The parents 
of this young lady have been searching for a school 
in which, the conditions of physical growth form a 
necessary part of the routine, and throughout the 
whole United States they have sought in vain. 
The young lady is going to Canada. 
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The general effect is what might be expected. 
The stupid girls are comparatively uninjured, and 
the smart break down. The girl who has no am- 
bition, who spends all her leisure in the open air, 
and joins the dance at night, wno neither rushes 
from her meals to books, nor lies awake at night 
in fear of failure, returns home ip reasonably good 
health. But the intelligent and ambitious, who 
are always fretting under the struggle, lose their 
appetites and rest at night, and return home pale, 
weak and careworn. It is scarcely possible to 
meet a smart Calif ornian lady who has not broken 
down once or oftener during her school career. 

It may be objected that the requirements of 
modern society could not be met if there were any 
considerable diminution in the hours of school 
work. This objection would have force if it were 
either desirable or necessary to cram the pupils 
with every branch of modern knowledge, regard- 
less of their health or of the probability of their 
breaking down. But surely this is not the case. 
Society would be intolerable if every school girl 
favored it with only half her specimens of wasted 
school work. Mothers and school mistresses alike 
forget that every girl- has her special capacities, 
and that sound education consists in the cultiva- 
tion of every part of the body, according to its 
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power. If this truth were kept constantly in view, 
how much misdirected zeal would be spared the 
teacher ? how much wasted energy would be 
saved the pupil ? Days, months, nay years are 
expended on accomplishments which never give a 
moment's pleasure either to the pupil or any of her 
friends, and the sensible girl drops them as soon 
as she becomes her own mistress. The hours thus 
saved would give ample time for that physical edu- 
cation which is the foundation of all happiness. 

But experience has shown that real acquire- 
ments have but slight relation to the time in 
school. It has been clearly demonstrated that the 
half time system, that is, half study half labor, is 
more successful than all study. A medical commis- 
sion has recently been issued in England by the 
Lancet^ to investigate the question of overwork in 
English public schools for boys. In nearly all the 
older and most successful institutions there are two, 
and often three half holidays a week. In several, 
football and cricket are compulsory. The total hours 
of study are about thirty-six a week. The com- 
missioners find that in some of the modern cram- 
ming institutions, the hours are upwards of fifty 
in the week. The Laiicet observes that " eight hours 
a day of mental work is a considerable strain, even 
for an adult ; how much more for mere children 
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who have also to expend as much force to meet the 
vital requirements of the growing frame. More- 
over, in adult life, the work being more mechanical, 
is accomplished with less intellectual excitement 
than is the case where fresh facts and new ideas 
are constantly being acquired." The Lancet affirms 
that "thirty-five hours a week for the younger, and 
forty-two for the older boys is as much as health 
and strength can fairly stand, and that the success 
of the older public schools shows that they are 
amply suflBcient for educational purposes." 

Now, if it be considered that the schoolgirl's 
physical training is never as good as that of the 
boys', who from early years have foot-ball, cricket, 
base-ball, rackets, and other very active games ; 
and further, that the girl has special demands on 
her physical strength at the time of puberty, we 
may conclude that girls are not at present able to 
study as long as boys without marked deteriora- 
tion of their general health. Parents who have 
the health of their daughters at heart should look 
into this subject for themselves. Thirty hours of 
school work [including private study and music,) 
should be sufficient for all girls under the age of jif- 
teen, and thirty-six tfte maximum up to twenty. No 
girl should remain at school or study more than an 
hour and a half without an interval of rest, and a 
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full hour should be insisted on for taking meals. 
From these observations we are obliged to con- 
clude that the young girls of California are over- 
worked. They are physically unable to bear the 
intellectual strain to which they are submitted 
at the majority of schools. Even where they suc- 
ceed in getting through their mental labor without 
positive disease the eflfect is seen in the general 
character of female efforts as compared with male. 
In a recent address to the students of Mills' Semi- 
nary Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper eloquently describes 
the ends and aims of culture and asks " why 
woman is so ill-fitted to cope with man in fields of 
labor open to both sexes?" Her answer is re- 
markable ; it is " because there is a lack of care- 
ful and thorough preparation. In music, of all 
arts, women should excel, and yet, enjoying free- 
dom from all restrictions, she has not divided the 
honors with man . She lacks the necessary strength. 
As an instructor she is too impatient for quick re- 
turns, and as a composer she fails for want of 
enthusiasm and devoted application. In painting 
and sculpture too, with a few notable exceptions, 
the fact is the same." The same remarks apply 
to literature, philosophy and science, all of which 
are as free to women as to men. Yet, if it be 
admitted that the genius of woman equals that of 
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man, what is it that makes the diflFerence but 
inferior physical development ? Is it not because 
man is stronger than woman, that he has more 
enthusiasm, more endurance, more patience, more 
industry, more depth of character, and a higher 
ideal, which he feels to be within his reach? 
Where women begin to fail, men begin to feel 
their strength. Even the exceptions mentioned 
by Mrs. Cooper prove the law. 

Mrs. Somerville was a woman of the strongest ■ 
type. She enjoyed wonderful health and lived to 
a great age ; Miss Herschel the same. George El- 
liot is regarded by Mrs. Cooper " as the embodi- 
ment of female strength and excellence, and she 
finds the secret of her success in patient study and 
carpful work." Yes, patient study and careful 
work in all she writes, but this is not the secret of ♦ 
her strength and excellence. She did not obtain 
her unrivalled knowledge of human nature from' ^ 
books, nor her appreciation of special traits of 
character by study. She is a lady of extraordi- 
nary physical as well as mental power. She is a 
great walker, and gained her wonderful experience 
in the towns and villages of her native country. 
Her power to study and her force of character are 
in fact derived from her active habits and perfect 
physical health. 
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Mrs. Cooper tells her hearers that " attainment 
is but the natural sequence of preparation." But 
this is not the case. Hundreds of girls apply with 
all their might, and not only do not attain but 
fearfully break down. There is no natural sequence 
in the case. Attainment only follows preparation 
in a state of physical perfection, and the culture 
of the body is never mentioned in Mrs. Cooper's 
lecture. She urged her hearers '" to seek perfec- 
tion of culture — that which includes the mind, the 
soul, the heart." But surely no school in California 
needs stimulation of this kind. Are they not 
cramming the mind every day of the week, and 
the heart and soul on Sunday. Mrs. Cooper 
would have rendered real service to the institution 
she addressed had she warned them of the danger 
of excessive work — had she pointed out the un- 
<satisfactory results of attempting to manufacture 
mental fireworks by wholesale, and the folly of 
Hooding society with a crowd of half-educated in- 
valids. Mrs. Cooper is imbued with the ambition 
of her sex, but is forgetful of its weakness. 



CHAPTER XV. 



DIETETIC ERRORS. 



Unsuitable food during the period of develop- 
ment is undoubtedly one of the chief causes of 
uterine disorders on the Pacific Coast. In feeding 
animals we have to bear in mind the purposes for 
which they are required. In order .to raise deh'- 
cate, pale, fat pork or veal we keep the animals in 
a confined warm sty, and feed them on milk, corn, 
flour, oatmeal and sugar in its many forms. When, 
on the contrary, we wish to raise enduring strength 
and speed, we give the richest kinds of food in the 
most concentrated f oriAS, in combination with fresh 
air and abundant exercise. We do not want • 
young ladies covered with soft, flabby flesh, like 
pork and veal, but with firm muscles covered with 
a rosy skin. The diet of the child is no longer 
appropriate. The physiological power of the child 
to select and convert weak vegetable substances 
into healthy flesh has passed away. The stomach 
is, or should be, relatively smaller, and the appe- 
tite changed. Food which amply sufficed for the 
simple growth of childhood is now taken in smaller 
quantities, and fails to satisfy the wants of the 

12 
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rapidly maturing body with its increased weight 
and waste, its active brain and exhausting genera- 
tive processes. 

To fulfil the new conditions the diminished di- 
gestive organs must have diminished work, and 
the blood more nourishment. The food must have 
at once smaller bulk and greater richness. The 
pound of meal must be replaced by an ounce of 
flesh. The diflFerence is immense. As a flesh and 
blood producing food there is less nourishment in 
a pound of meal than in a mutton chop, and the 
vital force expended in digesting, selecting and ex- 
tracting the vegetable albumen from the larger bulk 
is obviously greater than that which is required 
simply to dissolve a substance which is identical 
in composition with the blood itself. 

Judged by this standard the diet of the Call- 
fornian young lady is altogether indefensible. 
Milk, tea, cofiee, mush, cracked wheat, beans, hot 
biscuits, cakes, doughnuts, crackers, farina, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, fruit, candy, sweatmeats, and a 
hundred other pork and veal producing foods are 
consumed morning, noon and night, and unnatu- 
rally diluted with goblets of iced water. The 
favorite dish of pork and beans is very good for 
miners with capacious stomachs and ostrich-like 
digestions^ but totally unsuitable to young girls 
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who wish to keep their stomachs within a reasona- 
ble waist. Not the least evil of the foods above 
mentioned it the fact that they seriously interfere 
with the assimilation of more nutritious food. 

The digestion of animal food is always greatly 
retarded and often entirely prevented by the 
presence in the stomach of huge quantities of 
diluted farinaceous and saccharine matters. The 
gastric juice, under these circumstances, is not 
strong enough to properly dissolve the morsels of 
meat which then pass outwards in an undigested 
form. The combination of milk and meat is still 
more injurious. Throughout the continent of Eu- 
rope, especially in Switzerland, where there is a 
large consumption both of milk and meat, the 
practice of taking them together at the same meal 
is universally condemned. The milk first curdles 
and covers each morsel of meat with an impermea- 
ble layer of cheese, which prevents the solvent 
action of the gastric juice. Milk to be used with 
advantage should always be taken by itself, or 
mixed only with soft food as easily digested as 
itself. At best, however, milk is not a lasting 
kind of food ; it is too easily digested and con- 
verted into a fat and flabby sort of flesh ; it pro- 
motes size, not quality. By its use the African 
beauty becomes inordinately fat. It is more 
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suitable for infants than adults, hence Californian 
children gain their enormous size. Good, firm 
muscle is more difficult to raise on milk than it is 
on meat. The children of the Swiss live much on 
milk; nevertheless, many are feeble and diseased, 
and they only grow strong and healthy when they 
are eniployed upon the mountains, proving that a 
large amount of exercise is absolutely necessary to 
render milk really wholesome for adults. 

Nowhere in the world is there so great an abuse 
of tea as in California, particularly on the part of 
the ladies. No substance prossesses more valuable 
qualities than tea. Its use is endorsed by the ex- 
perience of nearly all mankind. It is a restonv- 
tive rather than a stimulant, and it is also power- 
fully sedative and astringent. At the end of a 
fatiguing journey, or a tiring walk, there is noth- 
ing like a cup of tea. Even during the convales- 
cence of acute disease, judiciously administered 
there is no finer remedy than a cup of tea ; but 
given to the young, particularly at meals, it checks 
those metamorphoses of the tissues which are as- 
sociated with growth. It interferes with the diges- 
tion of meat by acting as an astringent upon the 
coats of the stomach, and so preventing a sufficient 
secretion of the gastric juice. It also produces 
constipation by its astringent action on the lower 
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bowels. The consequences of imperfect digestion 
in the stomach do not end with the mere waste of 
food, for the undigested matters are liable to fer- 
ment and give oflF gases in the larger bowels which, 
becoming distended, interfere with the circulation 
through the ovaries and womb. Tea, therefore, is 
more suited to the aged than the young, by whom 
it should be faken in great moderation, after exer- 
cise, and when the process of digestion in the 
stomach is finished. . It is then an agreeable 
diluent, promoting the absorption of digested food. 
The diet of young ladies in schools and board- 
ing houses is generally what is called " thin." 
There is no positive stint of food, but the quality 
and variety are not tempting. The dietary is 
often furnished under contract. The meat is of 
inferior quality, cooked before the death spasm has 
passed off', is overdone, and served up a second 
time as hjish. No pains are taken that the girls 
eat sufficient meat, whilst they are permitted to 
take as much as they like of the weaker kinds of 
food. There is no sufficient rest either before or 
after meals ; in fact, eating and drinking are com- 
pletely subordinate to the perpetual mental grind. 
Of course, a more nutritious diet gives infinitely 
more trouble. Under the '' pork and veal " pro- 
ducing regime there are no indigestions, no consti- 
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pations, no headaches from disordered stomachs. 
The system of continuous mental work is to a 
certain extent incompatible with a high and nutri- 
tious dietary. Good food requires plenty both of 
air and exercise, and there is no time for either 
in the majority of schools. Mothers may see the 
change produced by insufficient and unsuitable 
food if they will observe closely. The ap- 
pearance of strength is deceptive. There is a 
peculiar wax-like pallor, showing deficient circula- 
tion, and many of the symptoms we have already 
so fully described will probably be found. The 
continued use of bulky and non-nutritious food is 
especially detrimental to young women verging 
upon womanhood. The stomach and viscera grow 
to an unnatural size ; their weight is borne by the 
womb, which, being large and often relaxed, is 
bent, turned, or otherwise displaced by the super- 
incumbent mass. The downward pressure is fur- 
ther augmented by futile efforts to reduce the size 
of the waist by tight lacing and stiff corsets, which 
also impede the circulation through the liver and 
the expansion of the lungs. Whilst sitting at 
study the weak and distended abdominal muscles 
lose their tone and fail to support the bowels at 
the lower part. The large intestines become un- 
naturally distended, constipation follows, and per- 
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haps piles. Thus, by a combination of scarcely 
noticed causes, are produced congestions, flexions 
•and displacements, which seriously interfere with 
the uterine functions and are a perpetual source 
of trouble and disease. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



INSUFFICIENT EXERCISE. 



Next to improper diet insufficient exercise is the 
cause for the want of balance between the capil- 
lary and larger blood vessels, to which attention 
has been drawn, as connected with uterine dis- 
eases. The first effect of exercise is to drive the 
blood from the circumference to the centre of the 
body — from the extremities to the heart and lungs. 
By the contraction of the muscles the capillaries 
are mechanically squeezed and emptied of their 
contents, and the blood driven out accumulates in 
the large arteries and veins. Under exercise the 
heart strengthens and the lungs expand. More 
air is breathed and more blood submitted to its 
action. The capillary vessels lose their fullness 
and distension ; their walls become stronger; the 
current of blood is narrowed and quickened ; the 
activity of peripheral nutrition is diminished, but 
the tissues formed are more healthy. The muscles 
being more used and better supplied with blood 
gain in strength and endurance whilst diminishing 
in size; superfluous fat disappears; the large 
arteries become more elastic, and their capacity is 
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increased ; the circulation is at once stronger and 
more equal, every part of the body getting its 
share of fresh arterial blood. Shortness of breath 
and palpitation of the heart are less and less easily 
produced ; the appetite improves, the liver de- . 
creases in size, the digestive organs strengthen^ — in 
fact, the balance of health being established every 
organ fulfils its functions with regularity and 
moderation. 

Such being the beneficial effect of exercise it 
becomes clear that the curse originally pronounced 
upon the human race contained something of a 
blessing after all. Men and women have yet " to 
live by the sweat of the brow," and no plan has 
yet been devised by which they can live healthily 
or happily without it. No wet blankets, no 
Turkish baths, no diaphoretics will suffice. The 
man or woman whose blood flows ever calmly 
through the veins, and whose skin is always cool 
and dry, becomes the inevitable subject of disease, 
whilst those who enjoy the exercise or labor re- 
quired to bring about daily perspiration, alone ex- 
perience the highest pleasures of existence and 
the happiness and dignity of health. 

In America and California the general preva- 
lence of utilitarian ideas, which are practically 
acted upon, if not openly expressed, has led to 
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some depreciation of the value of exercise on its 
own merits. The public sentiment leads strongly 
to the side of indolence. No true American is 
ever in a hurry : no one ever runs, if walking will 
suffice, or walks if he can ride upon the cars ; no 
one ever rides on horseback when a buggy can be 
had ; not even does the teamster go on foot to save 
his horseflesh, whilst the passengers by stage keep 
their seats when the horses painfully drag the 
lumbering vehicle up the steep ascents of the 
Sierras, with the remark, that " there will be horses 
when we are dead." Males and females equally 
dislike what may be called, from a business point 
of view, unnecessary exertion. A vast amount of 
real work is^no doubt accomplished, but every one 
seems to remember that there is more than enough 
remaining for every one to do, and that every 
ounce of energy must be saved to do it. This 
objection to physical labor has at least one ad- 
vantage. It stimulates the inventive faculties, 
and induces every citizen to dream of machinery 
to save his shoulders. 

This peculiarity of American habit strikes the 
Englishman with great force. In England, high 
and low, rich and poor, look upon exercise as an 
essential part of existence ; and the man or woman 
who should make a fuss about a long walk, or long 
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ride on horseback, is thought of no account. It 
is only dowagers and invalids who ride in car- 
riages, and they do so from necessity, not choice. 
In Switzerland, where one American lady makes a 
pedestrian excursion there are fifty English who 
climb the highest peaks. No doubt physical ex- 
ercise may be overdone, but for the gentleman it 
is pleasant to have young companions by his side 
when they go out hunting, shooting, fishing, 
and skating, and to see them enjoy the exercise 
and luncheon, and revel in the glow of health. 
It is the ladies of America who suflFer more from 
inaction than the men. From the moment whe*i 
the school-girl becomes ashamed of childish frolics 
she sinks from the run into the steady walk, with- 
out doing anything to replace the run. Her indis- 
position for physical exercise increases with her 
age, being fostered by school routine and improper 
diet. The prolonged attention to lessons, and. the 
bad air of school-rooms, act as a drag upon all the 
organic processes. The respirations become slower 
and less deep ; the brain loses its power of con- 
centration ; the impressions made upon it are not 
lasting ; the nutrition of the body is weakened and 
disturbed, and when the tasks are over there is no 
energy left for wholesome exercise. 

The time devoted to school work being short- 
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ened more attention will be paid to physical de- 
velopment. At the end of every horn* or so of 
Htudy there should be an interval of rest, during 
which the pupils should be turned out of doors 
and the school-rooms should be ventilated bj^ open- 
ing the doors and windows. Eveinj puhlic sclicid 
sltould have attached to it a covered (jymna^hun^ in 
which all the pupils should have systematic exer- 
cise twice a day in classes, according to their 
strength. Time must Ije abstracted from severer 
studies. Short, muscular exercises are of little 
use. No degree of violence will compensate for 
ccmtinuous, slow and not oppressive exercise ; in- 
deed, violence should never be allowed. Twice a 
week, at least, exercise should be carried to the 
length of real fatigue. When the body is mature, 
and" indeed, so long as there is no actual disease, 
exertion may be carried daily to the extent of 
producing some palpitation of the heart and short- 
ness of the breath, as by a run or rapid walk up 
hill. The unwonted exertion opens the lungs, 
expands the air vesicles, and maintains the elas- 
ticity of the larger arteries. The blood is sent 
spinning through the capillaries, sweeping impuri- 
ties away before it. Throughout nature motion is 
synonymous with health and stagnation with 
decay. 
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At the age of puberty the practice of equitation 
should be more encouraged. It is not enough that 
girls should learn how to sit upon the horse and 
hold the reins, but that they learn to be " at home 
in the saddle.'' This is never accomplished by a 
few formal lessons with the riding master. Such 
lessons are indeed necessary, but what is wanted 
is that ladies should come to think a horse as 
necessary as a handsome dress, and the'pleasure of 
riding should be enjoyed by them as much as it is 
by men. At present, how few ladies are physi- 
cally able to participate in the husband's active 
life ? How many a man would be made happier 
by his wife's companionship on his business ride 
over the rich valleys and lovely mountain trails of 
California, and yet where is the lady who would 
venture on a ride of even twenty miles a day; ab- 
solutely no labor for a healthy man ? 

An unfortunate opinion prevails that horse ex- 
ercise is productive of uterine disease. Such is 
not the case. When ladies are already suflFering 
from flexions, displacements, weakness, etc., horse 
exercise becomes painful and injurious. When, 
also, ladies only ride now and then, and are in a 
feeble state of health, there is no doubt some 
danger of straining themselves under the sud- 
den shocks to which their weakness and inex- 
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perience exposes them. But this proves the 
necessity for caution, not abandonment, and the 
danger may be avoided by a proper course of calis- 
thenics — a good riding master and a steady horse. 
For the healthy, young woman of reasonably good 
physique there is no exercise so calculated to pre- 
vent uterine troubles. It relieves congestion of 
the liver, diminishes the size and pressure of the 
bowels, strengthens the muscles — particularly 
those of the loins and abdomen — and promotes a 
healthy circulation through the pelvic organs. 

Nor is the practice less healthful to the married 
woman. We have seen that the more accustomed 
she is to active exercise, the less she feels the 
peculiar burdens of her sex. Even during preg- 
nancy, riding is only dangerous to those who are 
unaccustomed to the exercise. 

Rowing is an exercise not well adapted to ladies, 
and should never be practiced by any but the 
strong and healthy. Rowing in tight corsets is 
particularly dangerous, and may easily produce 
flexion or displacement of the womb. This exer- 
cise seems easier to learn than many others, but 
it is certainly less safe. After a sufficient course 
of training, and with loose dresses, it may be in- 
dulged in with care and moderation. 

Swimming is a healthful and delightful art, 
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which ought to form a part of public education. 
It should be universally acquired by both sexes. 
In London the school authorities have recently 
made arrangements for teaching swimming in the 
public schools. In San Francisco there are no 
public swimming baths for girls, and only very 
poor ones for boys. 

Archery is a delightful amusement, apparently 
not much cultivated on the Pacific Coast. It has 
the advantage of strengthening the arms and chest. 

Croquet as a gymnastic game is not of much ac- 
count. It requires a well kept lawn to make it a 
game of skill, and is only really pleasant as a 
light social game which affords the opportunit}'^ of 
agreeable intercourse between the sexes. It is not 
generally very popular in girls' schools. 

Skating is a good exercise, but somewhat dan- 
gerous. 

Dancing is so generally associated with over- 
crowded, ill- ventilated, over-heated rooms, unwhole- 
some food, unsuitable clothing and excessive mus- 
cular exertion, that its hygienic value is greatly 
impaired, if not absolutely destroyed. Neverthe- 
less some girls would never have an excitement of 
the pulse if dancing were forbidden them ; and if 
only the general arrangements were more in accord- 
ance with good taste and real comfort, no exercise 
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would be more delightful and beneficial. If long 
dresses are worn at all in the ball-room, they 
should be made of the lightest possible material ; 
but those who wish to dance without excessive 
exertion or fatigue should wear short dresses. 

Amongst the most agreeable entertainments in 
London are " carpet hops," which are held regu- 
larly in certain houses from 8 until 11 o'clock. 
The room used for dancing should have the 
windows lowered about one inch at the top, and 
rather more at the bottom. It is also wise to 
promenade in a second room where also refresh- 
ments may be served ; and in the interval between 
the dances, the windows of the ball-room should 
be opened widely for a short time, in order that 
the air may be changed. Re-unions of this kind 
are certainly conducive to health. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

* 

PREVENTIVE HYGIENE. 

Young ladies are like greenhouse plants grown 
in pots. All the conditions are artificial, and each 
one requires a special kind of soil and manage- 
ment. The child, like the plant, requires sun- 
light to maintain its bloom of health, air to 
elaborate the sap or blood, and movement to se- 
cure its equal distribution to the tissues. Both 
require also diurnal alternations of activity and 
rest. Whilst growing in its native soil and air 
the plant needs no artificial treatment, nor does 
the child left free to nature and the fields ; but 
transferred to the greenhouses of modern society, 
and cramped in the pots of social etiquette, the 
child and the plant wither and die, or bloom with 
additional beauty, just in proportion to the amount 
of scientific care bestowed upon them. In the 
plant, when the temperature is too low, growth is 
checked — ^when too high, it is stimulated even to 
excessive weakness. If the soil be too poor, the 
organic structures are starved, flowers are im- 
psxfect and seeds barren. If, on the contrary, the 
soil is too rich, the individual acquires abnormal 

14 
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size, and neither flowers nor seeds are formed. 
When one branch is exposed to favorable influ- 
ences it grows by drawing nourishment from all 
the rest, and the plant becomes lopsided. Perfect 
symmetry and beauty are always works of art. 
With respect, then, to the preventive management 
of young ladies, it is desirable that mutual confi- 
dence should be established between parents and 
the family physician, under whose direction weak- 
nesses must be strengthened, excesses pruned away 
aftd culture regulated. As the young girl ap- 
proaches the age of puberty a careful examination 
should always be instituted into her general state 
of health, and the probabilities weighed as to her 
ability to encounter the demands which are about 
to be made upon her constitution. The physician 
should inquire first and foremost into the question 
of hereditary disease, whether the parents, or 
either of them, have suffered from constitutional 
diseases, such as consumption, scrofula, diseases of 
brain, heart and bowels, cancer, habitual indiges- 
tion, or the like. The daughter of a mother who 
who has suffered from painful, irregular or. exces- 
sive menstruation should be treated as if she were 
already threatened by such diseases. The plethoric 
and anaemic conditions are both hereditary — the 
one tending to uterine congestions and hyper- 
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trophy, and the other to amenorrhoea. If the 
hereditary constitution is delicate and has not im- 
proved under judicious treatment in youth, double 
attention must now be paid. Some want of bal- 
ance between the organs most essential to health 
will most probably be discovered, which, if not 
remedied at once, is pretty sure to become perma- 
nent. The daughters of consumptive mothers are 
often very beautiful girls at puberty. To outward 
appearance they are unusually healthy. They are 
bright and precocious, with large limbs and a con- 
siderable development of fat. But appearances are 
deceptive, experience proves that they too often 
carry within them the seeds of hereditary disease. 
These girls rarely pass through the time of puberty 
quite unscathed, and at twenty-one, when the real 
struggle comes, they are already exhausted by 
troubles which ought to have been foreseen and 
obviated. It is also important to inquire whether 
the subject has been properly nursed in infancy, 
since it has been proved that chlorosis is more 
common amongst girls who have been reared by 
hand. Nor is it less important to note the influ- 
ence of acquired diseases. Measles, scarlet fever, 
small-pox, rheumatism, chorea and heart disease 
are all liable to injuriously aflFect the evolution of 
the generative system, particularly when they 
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occur shortly before the first menstruation. Under 
these circumstances trifling irregularities assume 
great importance, and none whatever should be 
allowed to pass without adequate attention and 
suitable treatment. 

In determining the probable age at which the 
uterine functions will commence we must bear in 
mind that the approach is hastened by warmth, 
luxurious living and mental precocity, and re- 
tarded by cold, hard living and labor. When the 
expected time approaches, the parent or guardian 
should watch for the preliminary symptoms, and 
the young girl should not be kept in ignorance of 
the new function. She must be taught its signifi- 
cance and the great importance of its complete 
accomplishment. When the first menstruations 
are abnormal as to quantity and progress, or when- 
ever they are painful, the irregularity will proba- 
bly indicate injudicious previous management, and 
the whole system of personal hygiene must be 
carefully scrutinized and revised. 

Enough has been said about education, food and 
exercise, but it may be added, that the object of 
management should be to avoid the necessity 
for any special treatment. What a boy can do, a 
girl ought, and will, if she be really well de- 
veloped and properly trained. Both sexes would 
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probably be greatly benefited by closer association 
in play and work, and if family education must be 
given up, and future generations are to be raised 
by wholesale, this feature of the old family system 
had better be retained. Games might possibly 
become less*dangerous, but the respect for strength, 
activity, courage, decision, good temper, skill 
and politeness, could not suffer by association 
of the sexes. All these qualities are cultivated in 
a well-regulated gymnasium, and they are just as 
important to society as to those who practice them. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



CURATIVE HYGIENE. 



With respect to ladies who are already suflfering 
more or less from the deteriorating influences to 
which attention has been drawn, some special 
observations are required. In many such cases 
there is a serious and uncontrolable dislike to 
animal food, and a craving for cakes, sweetmeats, 
and other useless and injurious kinds of food. In 
such cases the desirable change to more nutritious 
aliments must be very gradually brought about. 
We must begin by slowly diminishing the quantity 
of objectionable food, and by giving frequent but 
small doses of easily digested nourishment. When 
the weakness is considerable, nothing is more 
effective than the administration of the yolk of an 
egg, or some new milk mixed with a little brandy 
or whiskey, early in the morning. It should be 
taken at least an hour or two before getting up ; 
and, if possible, the interval should be passed in 
sleep. The patient is thus enabled to take Ifer 
bath and make her toilet without fatigue, and her 
appetite for breakfast will be increased rather than 
lessened by the force thus gained. The dose may 
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be repeated in the middle of the day after exercise, 
or it may be replaced by a little clear beef soup. 
Whenever meat is taken, it should be tender and 
not overcooked, and the digestion should be as- 
sisted by a little mineral acid or pepsine. Food 
must be given in small quantities and frequently^ 
and sufficient intervals must always elapse between 
the meals, so that the stomach may become empty 
before more is taken. Above all, the patient must 
not have too long an interval without food at 
night. It is necessary to take care that the liver 
is acting properly, and that the bowels are regu- 
larly and completely relieved. 

The medical treatment of these cases is too com- 
plicated to discuss in a popular treatise ; but it is 
desirable to point out that great discrimination is 
required in the administration of the more popular 
remedies, particularly quinine and iron. Quinine 
is often called a tonic, but it acts chiefly upon the 
nerves. It rarely improves the appetite, and never 
the digestion. In large doses it becomes a power- 
ful sedative and anti-periodic. It is most useful 
in malarial poisoning and periodic neuralgia. But 
in simple functional debility it is sometimes taken 
for weeks together without benefit. If the liver 
is swollen and inactive, it is almost sure to dis- 
agree, and it should never be administered to pie- 
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thoric people. Iron, too, is greatly over-estimated 
in the treatment of the cases under notice. It is 
not a food but a medicine requiring great judg- 
ment in its administration. It should never be 
given when the tongue is foul and the stomach out 
of order, when the pulse is quick, and when the 
debility is associated with feverish irritability. 
Whenever it produces headache, it certainly does 
harm. 

In the form of functional debility we are de- 
scribing, appetite is best promoted by creating a 
better demand for sustenance, and this can only be 
accomplished by increasing the waste of tissue by 
exercise. This, however, is at first very difficult 
to accomplish because exercise only increases the 
pain in the back and limbs, and whilst it does so, 
should on no account be forced. In many cases 
the patient is never out of pain, except when lying 
down, and it is in that position that the first efforts 
must be made. By a judicious course of recum- 
bent calisthenics, the congestion of the pelvic veins 
will be lessened^ the ovaries and womb relieved, 
and in a short time a moderate amount of walking 
will be borne without any increase of pain. After 
some time the system begins to require nourish- 
ment, and hunger proclaims that the stomach is 
ready to resume its functions. 
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It is in this condition that the moderate use of 
stimulants affords great benefit, particularly where 
none have been previously taken. This is scarcely 
the place to discuss the use and abuse of alcohol, 
but a few words are required to explain its action 
in functional inactivity and chlorosis. 

When alcohol is studied from a chemico-physio- 
logical point of view, it is observed to possess two 
remarkable qualities. First, it is so diffusible and 
is so easily absorbed that it may be discovered in 
the brain within a few seconds of its being taken 
into the stomach. It therefore requires no diges- 
tion. Secondly, it has a most powerful affinity 
for water. On account of this property it coagu- 
lates albumen and abstracts water from the blood. 
Thirty grains of alcohol to every pound weight of 
the animal body produces intoxication, and sixty 
death. In these cases the red corpuscles lose their 
form, water being abstracted after the manner of 
a salt. In lesser proportions alcohol simply makes 
the blood more stimulating. The effect of alco- 
hol on the circulation has been determined by Dr. 
Parkes. By taking one ounce per day, the heart 
beat 430 times more in 24 hours than it did on 
water diet. With two ounces it beat 1872 times 
more, and with eight ounces 23,904 times more. 

IS 
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It is obvious that the larger quantity, if used 
habitually, must produce disease. 

Alcohol also produces enlargement of the capil- 
laries. Parts become red which were previously 
pale. The flush observed in the face has been 
seen on all the internal membranes. Here the ac- 
tion of alcohol ceases. It adds nothing to the liv- 
ing tissues. It gives no potential power either to 
brain or muscle. But it enables a feeble organ to 
do brisk work for a short time. It may make the 
mind unusually brilliant for a time. It sends a 
larger current of blood into failing organs. It aids 
nutritive changes, and as a remedy is one of the 
most important in the treatment of diseased states. 

But it is obvious that healthy persons need no 
such interference with organic life, and the terri- 
ble miseries which have resulted from the abuse 
of alcohol almost make one wish that such a dan- 
gerous weapon should have been withheld from 
man. But use is not abuse. Philosophers and 
total abstainers will forever preach in vain. The 
universal experience of* mankind, the pleasure 
inseparable from a rapid flow of blood and 
augmented functional activity, together with the 
undeniable fact that a large number of persons re- 
quire a stimulant to maintain the highest state of 
personal efficiency, will forever retain it in general 
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use, whilst it is obvious that when debility de- 
pends on a watery condition of the blood, the ab- 
straction of part of that water by means of alcohol, 
simply restores it to a natural state. 

In general debility, with deficient action of the 
heart, poor and water-logged blood, and badly 
nourished organs, a moderate amount of wine acts 
like a charm. Those only who have watched the 
efiect upon the poor overworked and ill-fed milli- 
ners and dressmakers of London, can fully appre- 
ciate the benefit derived from it. The appetite 
improves, the stomach does its work, the heart as- 
sumes new life, all the nutritive processes are 
quickened, and even disease yields to its influence. 

It will be instructive to consider the manner in 
which this result is most certainly obtained, and 
in the first place it must be noted that the effect 
of alcohol greatly depends on the method of ad- 
ministration. It may be given strong and undi- 
luted on an empty stomach, or weak and diluted 
with the food. In the first its action is violent 
and transitory. It excites a strong determination 
of blood to the stomach, and on that account is 
employed to excite appetite when the stomach 
is weakened and depraved. From the empty 
Btomach it is rapidly absorbed, and in passing 
through the liver a similar excitement is produced, 
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which, if frequently repeated, ends in disease. 

Lastly, it acts shortly but violently on the heart 
and brain. Alcohol is administered in this way 
by the physician to excite the heart in fainting 
from excessive loss of blood, and to relieve the 
delirium of low fever. But in health and in func- 
tional debility, it is evident that this method of 
administering alcohol must be injurious ; indeed, 
the general practice of taking strong drinks upon 
an empty stomach must be unconditionally con- 
demned. 

Turn we now to the effects of a glass or two of 
the lighter kinds of wine, further diluted with 
water if the patient is not accustomed to its use, 
and now taken with the food once or twice a day. 
The wine mixes with the contents of the stomach, 
and is slowly dijested and absorbed. This quan- 
tity produces no appreciable effect upon the liver 
and the brain. The heart's action will be in- 
creased, on Dr. Parkes' scale, about one per cent., 
or about one thousand in the day. That is, about 
twenty gallons more blood will pass through the 
heart than if no wine had been taken. The great 
effect will be produced in the lungs, stomach and 
nutritive organs, where, in fact, it is most urgently 
required. 

A prophet is without honor in his own country. 
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It is one of the greatest misfortunes for the people 
of California that they fail to appreciate and re- 
fuse to drink California wines. Time is yet too 
young and the experience of Calif omian wine 
growers too short to expect in native wines the 
dryness and bouquet of the finer French and 
German brands. But Califomian wine when per- 
fectly fermented is both wholesome and agreeable, 
and for invalids has many advantages over the 
common hocks, clarets and burgundies, which find 
their way to San Francisco, only to be mixed with 
native wine, and sold as the genuine production 
of European soil. 

An invalid does not require old wine. A certain 
amount of fruitiness adds to its nutritive properties 
and a Uttle astringency restrains ajid prolongs the 
stimulating effect, whilst the free acids promote 
the digestion of the stronger foods. The substitu- 
tion of wine more or less diluted with water for 
the tea, coffee, milk and other slops so generally 
taken at meals, would be a great means of im- 
proving the health and habits of all classes in this 
country. The females would gain strength and 
energy, and the men would probably drink less 
whiskey on an empty stomach. Sobriety is pro- 
moted by nothing so much as the habitual use of 
the lighter wines. The French and Italians are 
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« 

the most sober. people in the world, those nations 
which consume the most spirits are the most 
drunken. The Americans are not a drunken 
people, but in San Francisco more men die in the 
prime of life from the direct and indirect eflFects 
of strong alcohol than from any other single cause. 
It kills by inflammation, cancer and ulceration of 
the stomach ; cyamosis and other diseases of the 
liver ; Bright's disease of the kidneys ; dropsy, in- 
flammation and softening of the brain ; paralysis, 
diseased heart and consumption. Those persons 
do not escape who drink tea and coffee with their 
meals. There is no sort of drink more wholesome 
than the well matured sherries, clarets and sau- 
ternes which are supplied by some of the older wine 
producers of San Francisco, particularly by Messrs. 
Kohler & Frohling ; and the time will not be far 
distant when the champagnes of the Lansbergers 
will be esteemed by all but millionaires, whose 
wealth indeed forms the chief barrier to the con- 
sumption of these agreeable drinks. 

But it is necessary to warn ladies who suflfer 
from the many forms of uterine ditorders which 
are associated with depravity of blood and want of 
balance between the large and capillary blood ves- 
sels, that it requires time and perseverance to re- 
store the blood and circulation to a permanently 
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healthy condition, and to raise the muscular powers 
to what should be their normal vigor. The earlier 
treatment is commenced, the better. All changes 
of habit must be gradually made. Violence of 
every kind must be avoided. It is sufficiently dis- 
agreeable to give up cakes and other dietetic 
fancies and to diminish cherished studies, but such 
sacrifices will be only temporary, and in a few 
weeks or months the new habits and appetites will 
be more agreeable than the old. Even those who 
have suflfered until late in life should find encour- 
agement in the knowledge that the treatment in- 
volves no considerable inconvenience or discom- 
fort, and that it can scarcely fail to bring about 
great improvement, if not a cure. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



MATRIMONY. 



The ethics of matrimony are in a most unsound 
state. In modem society it is most generally en- 
tered upon from sentimental or mercenary conside- 
rations. The question of physical fitness is rarely 
or never discussed. The clergy think more of 
their sacraments and symbols than of the sin of 
uniting couples who are liable to produce diseased 
and miserable offspring, and public opinion offers 
no resistance. It is no bar to marriage if the man 
be a cripple or deformed, or the female the sure 
inheritor of scrofulous disease. Insanity, deaf- 
ness, consumption, and other diseases known to be 
hereditary, are not considered obsteicles to matri- 
monial alliances ; in fact, no one, however much 
diseased, despairs of producing healthy children. 
Gentlemen anxious about their health occasionally 
consult their physicians some weeks before the 
ceremony, and it would be well if ladies did the 
same ; indeed, it is still more necessary. If the 
health be really good, no harm is done, and a little 
precautionary medical advice may be the means 
of averting considerable mischief. Not imfre- 
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quently girls suffer from malaise due to the ex- 
citement of courtship and the various anxieties 
antecedent to the marriage ceremony. The appe- 
tite fails, the nights are sleepless, and when the 
eventful day arrives, which has probably been 
fixed with matronly discretion, the nervous sys- 
tem breaks down and the health is thoroughly up- 
set. Of course, the ceremony still comes off, but 
the result can scarcely be considered satisfactory 
if the bridegroom finds himself wedded to an in- 
valid, and has to play the part of nurse instead of 
husband. It is always desirable, therefore, • to se- 
cure for the occasion the best possible condition of 
health, and a few weeks of hygienic regimen, with 
perhaps some tonic treatment, will not be thrown 
away. These precautions are also calculated to 
prevent several grave accidents to which the fe- 
male is liable at this time. 

Although marriage is occasionally a most fitting 
and successful remedy for certain forms of uterine 
disturbance, yet it is always better and safer to 
cure the disorder before the event. The success- 
ful result of matrimony is, after all, extremely 
problematical, and few medical men would ven- 
ture to say beforehand whether the disorder would 
be cured or aggravated by this heroic remedy. It 
is sure to be one or the other, and we have no 
i6 
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right to risk the happiness of both parties, since 
there is no more prolific source of conjugal misery 
than uterine disease. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PREGNANCY AS A CAUSE OF UTERINE DISEASE. 

It is not intended to encumber this treatise with 
detailed descriptions of uterine disease. These are 
to be found in text books, and are only useful to 
the student, and to him only when practically ap- 
plied at the bedside. But they only serve to con- 
fuse and mislead the public who do not know that 
disease is not always indicated by discharges and 
a back- ache, and that ladies are every day submit- 
ted to violent local treatments who have nothing 
the matter with their wombs. 

Years of experience are required to educate the 
eye, hand and judgment of the gynoecologist, and 
with every advantage it is not always easy to de- 
termine the relation between the local changes 
and the general state of health. In California 
one is startled by the knowledge professed by 
patients suffering from uterine disease. They talk 
of retroversion, retroflexion, hypertrophy, ad- 
hesions, etc., more like professors than patients. 

« 

Yet it is obviously impossible for them to have 
any practical knowledge of what they are talking 
about. This also is the method of the quacks, 
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who, never having seen a healthy womb in situ, 
much less one retroverted or adherent, can never- 
theless quote glibly from the text books, and lay 
down the diagnosis and treatment with all the as- 
surance of infallibility. It is unfortunately easy to 
string together some of the leading symptoms, and 
interpret them by specious explanations and high 
sounding words. But patients will do well to 
doubt their own judgment, and to believe that 
they may be easily deceived by the male and female 
charlatans, who pretend to a knowledge of uterine 
disease. 

Two great evils result from this assumption of 
knowledge. First, the patient remains satisfied, 
whilst the disease progresses without check. The 
quack who so accurately describes the disease also 
professes a certain means of cure. The delusion 
often vanishes too late ; the means fail ; but the 
disease is advanced, and becomes more and more 
difficult to cure. Secondly, the attention of the 
patient is diverted from those causes of disease 
which every one can understand, and which, if 
known, would demonstrate the folly of the various 
local " Treatments^'' upon which so much stress is 
laid. It is to these causes, therefore, that atten- 
tion must be drawn. 

Next to the changes which occur at puberty, the 
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female is subject to none so great and important 
as those of pregnancy and parturition, and it is 
in these that we must seek the second series of 
exciting causes of disease. 

Now, we must insist most strongly upon the 
safety and healthfulness of the reproductive process 
in females of good constitution and reasonable 
health. It must be accepted as an established 
maxim that the due performance of all natural 
functions is conducive to happiness and health, 
and that neglected functions tend to produce 
disease. The experienced physician is alone able 
to estimate the misery and disease entailed upon 
the female by the non-fulfillment of her natural 
instincts. No laws are just which contravene 
those of Nature ; and that state of society is im- 
perfect which practically denies to any healthy 
woman the opportunity of becoming a mother, and 
of enjoying that holiest pleasure of nursing her 
infant offspring. A healthy woman ought never 
to be barren ; and men should be taught to know 
that a diseased one is not of much account, either 
as a companion or a wife. It follows that a 
woman with a moderate family is certain to be 
healthier and happier than one who has no 
children. 

It is high time to protest against the foolish and 
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short-sighted objections to pregnancy which are 
heard on all sides and from both sexes. Whilst 
upholding rational restraint let the production and 
rearing of a healthy family still remain an honor 
instead of a reproach, especially in a country where 
every new unit ought to become an additional source 
of wealth. Let it be widely known and clearly 
understood that it is only the weakly and diseased 
who have substantial reasons for dreading preg- 
nancy and its attendant dangers, and who are 
physically incompetent to rear a family. Such 
have already quite enough to' bear, and have no 
right to attempt the propagation of their own 
infirmities. When they try they suffer, and who 
can pity them ? It is the strong and healthy who 
are alone morally entitled to take part in the 
propagation of the race, and when these begin to 
shirk their duties they fall like wounded soldiers 
from the ranks of the advancing conquerors. The 
strong alone shall inhabit the earth, and none 
shall hinder them. 

Now, if we examine the wonderful changes of 
pregnancy and parturition we shall scarcely be 
surprised at their close association with the pro- 
duction of disease. The womb enlarges. This 
small, closed, muscular bag, which weighs less than 
two ounces, and would not contain a teaspoonf ul of 
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liquid in the virgin state gradually increases 
during two hundred and eighty days, until it at- 
tains the weight of several pounds, and a capacity 
of four or five hundred cubic inches. The blood 
vessels enlarge in a still greater proportion, having 
also the new growth to feed. 

Then, when the term of gestation is completed, 
the process is reversed, and within a month the 
womb returns to within a little of its former weight 
and size. No. other organ in the body undergoes 
such wonderful changes in so short a time. This 
great development of muscle is- destined for the 
accomplishment of one single act, that of parturi- 
tion — ^which is at best a process of extraordinary 
violence. By the force of this muscle, the womb 
has to be itself dilated at the mouth, the straits of 
the pelvis havQ to be forced, the passages dilated, 
and the external opening enormously enlarged. 
During this process the whole muscular system is 
convulsed by eJBforts which in force and duration 
surpass the exertions of the athlete. In the course 
of the struggle tissues are bruised and broken, 
blood vessels ruptured and torn asunder, and sur- 
faces excoriated. The patient emerges from her 
'" labor " as from a prize fight — ^wearied, bleeding, 
and crying out for rest. 

Nor are the general physiological changes less 
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remarkable. The digestive organs are required to 
supply a new and complicated growth, weighing 
many pounds. The nervous system has to submit 
to the rivalry of an independent organism, which 
takes early care to make known its wants and diffi- 
culties, and when the trouble has become at length 
intolerable, every nerve is strained almost to break- 
ing, in order to shake ojQf the burden. 

When parturition is completed, every muscle in 
the body needs repair. The womb partly decays 
away, and is partially absorbed, and at the same 
time the breasts provide the fitting sustenance for 
the new-bom infant. 

It is a trite observation that the word " labor " 
has been rightly applied to ^^parturition'' In its 
ordinary sense, however, this old and expressive 
word fails to convey an adequate idea of the strain 
called forth. No simple physical exertion is at all 
like it. Send a delicate female down one of the 
Comstock mines ; force her to work a shift side by 
side and stroke for stroke with the strongest 
miners ; give her neither food nor rest, and she 
would come up fresher than many ladies who have 
undergone the "labor'' of parturition. A lady 
who has climbed to the summits of Monte Rosa 
and Mount Blanc, the highest peaks of Europe, 
was asked whether parturition or one of those 
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ascensions were the greater labor. She replied 
without hesitation that the " lahor " of her first 
confinement was far more severe and more ex- 
hausting. On her descent from Mount Blanc to 
Chamouny, she was comparatively fresh, ate a good 
dinner, slept well, and took an hour's walk the 
following day, none of which had been possible in 
the other case. 

In some respects pregnancy and its labor may 
be likened to the Mount Blanc excursion. The 
roiite is tempting to look at It starts through a 
valley redolent of perfume and gay with flowers. 
The grade is easy, and horses bear the feebler 
travellers on their journey. But soon the path- 
way grows steep and rugged, and the horses must 
be left behind. Each traveller has to bear his 
own burden; great snow fields must be passed 
laboriously; gaping crevasses yawn beneath the 
feet ; obstacles, apparently insurmountable, present 
themselves at every turn ; the heart beats quick ; 
the breath comes short and frequent; the body 
teems with perspiration ; the muscles lose their 
strength ; sickness and despair approach. When 
lo ! in an unexpected moment the summit is 
attained ; the goal is reached. Intense anxiety 
gives place to unbounded satisfaction, and the past 
troubles are drowned in the glory of success. But 

17 
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in the case we are considering there are also some 
important differences. The Mount Blanc route 
may be traced by telescopes to the very top. The 
difficulties are known and appreciated ; the weakly 
are deterred. But in the other route the dangers 
are unseen, and every one hopes that they may 
have none. Thousands are tempted by the beauties 
of the matrimonial valley, and have no conception 
of the call which must be made upon their physi- 
cal powers when the way grows rough and steep. 

Furthermore, no lady approaches Mount Blanc 
without proper equipment, adequate training and 
skillful guides. No ladies consider themselves unfit 
for the procreative task, and thousands undertake 
its labor who would think it an exertion to walk up 
Telegraph Hill. No one trains by taking steadj'^ 
exercise. On the contrary, many diminish their 
powers by unwise and unnecessary rest. No guides 
are taken till the difficulties begin, and advice not 
always then. 

But, lastly, the Mount Blanc excursion has one 
immense advantage. The traveller can turn back 
at any moment, whilst in pregnancy there is no 
such thing. Once fairly on the route there is no 
stopping ; the labor must be done ; the pains en- 
dured ; the summit o^ parturition must be reached 
even at the cost of permanent disease, or death 
itself. 
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This similitude will have been written in vain 
if the conclusion should be missed. Half the pain 
and trouble of childbirth, and more than half the 
disorders which follow in its wake may be pre- 
vented by the practice of systematic personal 
hygiene, careful muscular training, and the assist- 
ance of experienced attendants. No lady can 
afford to dispense with these important helps ; and 
by neglecting any, few need expect to escape the 
penalty of uterine disease. 



CHAPTER XXL 

PRECAUTIONARY TREATMENT. 

The precautionary management of pregnancy 
has much to do with the prevention of uterine dis- 
ease, and its object is the maintenance throughout 
of the balance and activity of health. In the early 
months and in first pregnancies, the chief dangers 
arise from derangements of the nervous system, 
whilst during the latter months the digestive or- 
gans are mechanically interfered with by the dis- 
tended womb. There is throughout a tendency 
to febrile excitement, due to increased quantity 
and richness of the blood. 

During the early months the patient is fretful, 
and pursued by extraordinary fancies. She suffers 
from neuralgia and toothache. Morning sickness 
is only dangerous when excessive and prolonged, 
for the appetite generally returns in the afternoon 
and evening. Trifling emotional excitements pro- 
duce great eflfects, such as fainting and miscarriage. 
All these symptoms are aggravated at what 
would have been the ordinary menstrual periods. 

The indications are to avoid balls, theatres, 
and heated rooms; to stay away from exciting 
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scenes, such as marriages, funerals and family 
celebrations. The food should be simple and non- 
stimulating, though occasionally the sickness is 
materially relieved by champagne and soda water. 
Exercise short of fatigue should be taken daily. 
The patient should walk as far as she can and 
then sit down or take her carriage.* It is scarcely 
possible to be too much in the open air. At this 
stage aperients are to be sparingly employed, and 
the more simple they are the better. 

If before marriage the health has not been 
strong, and the menstrual functions in the least 
deranged, these precautions must be observed with 
extra care, particularly at the monthly periods. 
If there should be much febrile excitement, a dose 
of chlorate of potassa may be taken two or three 
times a day with great advantage, particularly 
when there have been previous miscarriages. 

After quickening, many of these troubles disap- 
pear, but only to be replaced by others. As the 
womb enlarges, it presses more and more upon the 
stomach and large bowels, producing dyspepsia, 
flatulence, acidity, heartburn, giddiness and palpi- 
tation of the heart, and the larger boWels seem 
almost paralyzed. Attention to the condition of 
the bowels is of all preventive treatment the most 

^ There is a great deficiency of seats in the public parks and pi azas of Son 
Francisco. 
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important during pregnancy. Unless thej^ are 
well and regularly relieved, the dyspeptic symp- 
toms will be most troublesome; the womb will 
grow to an unnatural size, and all the disagreeables 
of over distension will appear. 

In first pregnancies the abdominal walls do not 
easily give way, and the womb being forcibly 
pressed backwards on the spine, interferes with 
the circulation through the kidneys, whereby con- 
gestion is produced. Under these circumstances, 
the function of the kidneys is more or less com- 
pletely stopped. Some of the principles of the 
blood or even blood itself may escape with the 
urine, whilst effete matters accumulate in the 
system, poison the blood and produce convul- 
sions at or near the time of childbirth. The 
premonitory symptoms cannot be too well known. 
The urine is scanty and of a smoky color. It is 
passed in small quantities an^ with unusual fre- 
quency. There is pain in the loins, cramps in the 
arms and bowels, intense headache, puffiness of 
the eyes and swelling of the ankles, drowsiness, 
giddiness or singing in the ears. These symptoms 
should never be neglected for a moment, for it is 
only by prompt and energetic treatment that this 
most terrible of all puerperal accidents can be pre- 
vented. 
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In second and subsequent pregnancies the ab- 
dominal walls more readily give way, and an un- 
natural relaxation occurs. The womb falls uncom- 
fortably forwards, and produces inflammation of the 
bladder. Other consequences of over distension 
are pressure on the pelvic veins, producing piles, 
and pressure on the nerves producing cramps of 
the legs and feet. At childbirth constipated and 
distended bowels check the expulsive efforts and 
retard the birth, whilst the retained matters are 
too often the immediate cause of inflammation of 
the bowels and the womb. 

During the latter months of pregnancy some 
ladies suffer from a distressing cough, which should 
be relieved as soon as possible. Otherwise, this 
cough prevents rest at night; induces general 
debility ; forces down the womb ; relaxes the ab- 
dominal walls ; causes ruptiu:e, piles, and irritation 
of the bladder. And if not relieved before child- 
birth is liable to produce hemorrhage and prolapsus. 

Now although most of the evils just described 
attain their climax after several pregnancies, the 
foundation is generally laid for them at the first. 
And, remembering that a healthy laboring woman 
has no such troubles, we must look to her condi- 
tion and habits for the principles of preventive 
treatment, only assisting Nature when she fails. 
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Throughout pregnancy the meals should be regular, 
the food simple and nutritious, and regular exercise 
must he continved as long as possible. The use of 
stimulants requires great discretion, since there is 
so strong a tendency to a plethoric state. Under 
all circumstances, the bowels must be regularly 
and completely relieved. An occasional aperient 
is often worse than useless. It creates a watery 
evacuation which deceives the patient with the 
idea that the relief is ample, whereas the oflfending 
matter has in reality been left behind. In some < 

patients simple laxatives are best, whilst others 
require strong purgatives. As a general rule, the 
daily use of some saline aperient will answer best 
When the abdomen is excessively relaxed, a firm 
support is all that is required, and it should be re- 
moved at night. When pregnancy occurs in the 
course of uterine disease, it is well to suspend in- 
jections of all kinds and other local treatment. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



PUERPERAL MANAGEMENT. 



If such be the dangers and difficulties of ladies in 
an ordinary state of health, they are far worse for 
those who have fallen into the chlorotic and un- 
balanced physical condition to which attention 
has been drawn in previous chapters. In such 
cases the newly formed muscular structure of the 
womb partakes of the same character as that of 
the limbs. It is loose, flabby, and interspersed 
with fat. The womb is easily distended, and the 
liquid contents are abnormally increased. The 
enlarged organ presses on the other viscera, and 
sets up functional disturbance. The stomach is 
nauseated ; the appetite fickle ; the liver acts im- 
perfectly ; the large bowels become constipated and 
distended with flatus ; the kidneys and their outlet 
passages are pressed upon, giving rise ta uremia and 
convulsions ; the veins of the pelvis are obstructed, 
and the feet and ankles swell ; the capacity of the 
chest is lessened, and the breathing is easily 
shortened by exertion ; the already imperfect nu- 
trition of the body is still further impaired, and 
the strength decreases just when it is most re- 
i8 
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quired; the unnatural distension of the womb 
and bowels brings on relaxation of the abdominal 
walls; ruptures arise, and when the struggle of 
parturition comes, the weakened muscles of the 
abdomen fail to aJBford the necessary assistance to 
the womb. They thus become unequal to the 
dilatation of the passages, and the birth of the 
child. 

The early stages of the parturient process go on 
all right. The head advances through the pelvic 
brim, but stops impacted in the lower strait ; the 
strength gives out ; the pains cease ; 'ergot of rye 
is administered in vain ; friends and relations be- 
come anxious and impatient, and the medical at- 
tendant cuts the Gordian knot by means of instru- 
ments. Is it any wonder that such unnatural 
labors should be productive of uterine disease ? 

In the conduct of such confinements, matters 
are made worse by impatience. On this side of 
the Atlantic it is required that everything be 
promptly and quickly done. The patient in pain 
expects to be instantly relieved. If the sick are 
not quickly cured by one physician, others are 
sought, and finally the quacks. Even ladies are 
too often impatient, if their great trouble is not 
soon over. But in first confinements, particu« 
larly, it is impossible to be both quick and safe. 
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The dilatation of the passages and the external 
outlet cannot be hurriedly accomplished without 
danger of unnecessary bruising or even rupture of 
the parts, and it should never be forgotten that 
the head of the infant is better adapted for this 
distension than any kind of angular and unresist- 
ing instrument. Under the difficulty we are con- 
sidering, it is often desirable to arrest the birth 
until the external passage is thoroughly softened 
and relaxed, in fact, until there is no fear of rup- 
ture. The accoucheur can do much to assist his 
patient without having recourse to instruments 
which should never be used until all other 
means have been tried without success. Nature 
must be patiently followed, not opposed. When 
the passages are narrowed, and the walls hard and 
unyielding, violent efforts would be useless, if not 
dangerous ; the pains, therefore, abate in force 
and frequency. No effort should be made to in- 
crease them. The exhibition of ergot of 'rye will 
only endanger the life of the infant, without really 
helping the mother. Time must be given ; the 
passages must be relaxed by warm and emollient 
applications, so as to facilitate- the birth when the 
natural efforts are renewed. Meantime, the head 
of the infant must be carefully watched and relieved 
from pressure in the intervals between the pains. 
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An hour or so, more or less, under these circum- 
stances, is of no consequence. If the pains cease 
for a time, the patient should be allowed to go to 
sleep. When she awakens, she should be sus- 
tained by a little good consomm^ soup, or a cup 
of good black tea, while the judicious administra- 
tion of a stimulant will occasionally be required to 
bring about recurrence of the natural eflforts. By 
this time the passages will have become sufficiently 
dilated and relaxed, and the birth may take place 
with safety. Now it is that the weakened ab- 
dominal muscles must be helped by means of a 
good jack towel and a brace of strong assistants ; 
and the vis a tergo being thus increased, the work 
is easily accomplished without injury either to the 
mother or her child. It is at the last moments 
that the administration of a little chloroform 
aflfords such indescribable relief. It takes away 
the depressing influence of fear and pain ; it re- 
laxes the .outer passage ; it allows the involuntary 
reflex actions full play. Given at a moment when 
nothing caii stop the progress of events, it saves 
the patient from the profoundest sufiering; and 
she wakes to find that all is safely over. It seems 
as though the activity of the physiological process 
is a perfect safeguard against the ill ejQfects of 
chloroform, for it has been administered thousands 
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of times under the conditions above described with- 
out any ill result. 

It has seemed desirable to enter thus fully into 
the above method of managing first confinements, 
as rupture of the perineum and other evil conse- 
quences of hasty labors and instrumental inter- 
ference are by no means uncommon in this city. 

This is scarcely a fitting opportunity for discuss- 
ing the question of instrumental interference in 
first labors, when there seems to be a deficiency of 
muscular power to expel the infant. It will be suflfi- 
cient to observe that in the most accomplished hands 
there is always some danger, both to the mother 
and child. The deaths of the mother amount to 
about one in thirty-two, and of the children one in 
five. British accoucheurs do not use instruments 
so frequently as French or German. They rely 
much more upon the simpler and less dangerous 
kinds of help, some of which are alluded to in this 
chapter. There is always a great temptation to 
get out of a tedious and painful diflficulty by a 
short cut ; and although there may be immediate 
success, the evil consequences may only be dis- 
covered at a later date. 

When the attending accoucheur has become 
weary and exhausted by the long attendance 
which precedes the use of instruments, his judg- 
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ment may easily falter ; and neither false shame 
nor professional jealousy should prevent his taking 
the opinion of some medical friend. It is quite 
astonishing what new hope and confidence will 
often be inspired by a fresh comer. A happy sug- 
gestion and some skillful help will delay the use 
of instruments, and ere long the labor is accom- 
plished without these painful and dangerous ma^ 
chines. Let no man be ashamed thus to protect 
his patient from his own possible weakness ; and in 
this city, where professional jealousy runs high, 
and consultations are proportionately rare, it would 
be well for the friends to insist, in case of diflSculty, 
upon a fresh opinion before instruments are used. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE AFTER MANAGEMENT OF PARTURITION. 

As parturition is the starting point of so many 
forms of uterine disease, its after treatment is al- 
ways of great importance. It is not intended to 
write a treatise on the management of the puer- 
peral state, but it seems necessary to give a few 
hints specially adapted to the prevention of the 
more common evils. It is presumed that nothing 
special has occurred during the progress of the la- 
bor, and that the medical attendant will have pro- 
vided for all the usual emergencies. The following 
remarks are therefore addressed especially to the 
patient and her friends. 

First in order is the selection of a competent 
nurse. A nurse should have the following qualifi- 
cations : She must be strong, of middle age, and 
herself a mother. She should be of a cheerful dis- 
position, firm, kind, attentive, observant, quiet, 
prompt and self-possessed. Not too conceited, but 
rather, modest enough to co-operate honestly with 
the medical attendant. She must recognize that 
cleanliness as a virtue stands not only next to god- 
liness, but before it in the sick room. Experience 
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is valuable but is not always the associate of age. 
The physician should treat the nurse with con- 
sideration and respect. He should remember that 
the changes occurring in the puerperal state are 
often sudden and important, and that he must rely 
upon her attention and observation for the earliest 
information of approaching evil. He should, there- 
fore, give his instructions confidentially to the 
nurse, rather than to the patient or her friends, in 
order that there may be no misunderstanding be- 
tween them, and that the co-operation may be 
complete. The nurse thus sees that confidence is 
reposed in her, and feels a corresponding responsi- 
biUty. Some nurses appear to be over cautious, 
but it is far safer for the patient to be over nursed 
than to sufier from carelessness or neglect. 

Next to the engagement of a proper nurse is the 
arrangement of the room for lying-in. The ac- • 
coucheur should inspect the apartment some weeks 
before the event comes off, and see that it is pro- 
vided with proper means of warmth and ventila- 
tion, that it is well protected from miasmata,* un- 
wholesome exhalations, and specially from sewer 
gases. If there be a water closet near, the door 
between it and the lying-in apartment should be 
locked and the key taken away, and the closet 

^In San Francisco it should not be on the ground fioor. 
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window should be opened at the top and fastened 
there. 

It is the nurse's duty to see that the bed is 
properly prepared. 

When the labor is fairly over, it is of the first 
importance that the patient be carefully and com- 
fortably bandaged. This must be done under the 
immediate supervision of the accoucheur. 

If the patient had been previously accustomed 
to hard work, hard living and exposure to the ele- 
ments, the exertion of child-birth comes simply as 
a long day's labor. In such cases bandaging is 
not necessary. But in ladies to whom it is the 
first experience of what iriuscular exertion really 
is, the whole system is made prostrate. All power 
in the abdominal andv^pelvic muscles is for a time 
destroyed. The abdominal walls have suddenly 
become too large for their diminished contents. 
The bowels are left floating about without their 
natural support. The womb is as loose as a broken 
limb — its ligaments are all too long and have no 
contractibility. The floor of the pelvis is too lax 
to aflford it any support. There is nothing to pre- 
vent displacement or complete prolapse. 

Under such circumstances the bandage, to some 
extent, replaces the broken and relaxed muscles. 
By it the bowels are supported, the womb steadied 

19 
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and the danger of displacement is certainly de- 
creased. But, nevertheless, the best bandage is 
but a clumsy substitute for nature's own support. 
If ill-adjusted it may do more harm than good. It 
may unduly press down the bowels and so cause 
the very evils it is intended to prevent. It is on 
this account that it needs to be skillfully applied, 
and its adjustment carefully maintained. 

There are many kinds of bandages, but their 
shape is of secondary importance. Nothing is 
more convenient than a plain strong linen towel, 
fastened with safety pins. It should be half a 
yard wide and long enough to go round the hips. 
Two or three should be specially prepared. The 
floor of the pelvis should also be provided with 
moderate support. 

The patient must now be left for a time at rest. 
In England there is a popular prejudice against 
allowing her to go to sleep. This is unreasonable. 
Sleep is the natural result of fatigue, and should 
be encouraged rather than repressed. A short 
doze aflfords disproportionate relief. The length 
of time before the patient is changed and made 
comfortable must be determined according to the 
severity and duration of the labor and her condi- 
tion afterwards, and for this the accoucheur is the 
proper judge. In making this change she must 
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be perfectly passive in the hands of the nurse. 
She must move neither hand nor foot. Many a pro- 
lapsus of the womb has been produced by sitting 
upright. Many a fatal fainting fit by getting out 
of bed. It is at the first confinement that ladies 
are apt to become obstinate and self-willed, and it 
is always necessary for the accoucheur to insist 
upon implicit obedience to the directions of the 
nurse. 

Henceforth, the grand and essential restorative 
is REST. On no pretence whatever must the pa- 
tient take the least part even in turning on her 
side or back, but must, on every occasion, obtain 
the assistance of the nurse. The shoulders must 
not be raised even for the purpose of taking food, 
and the pillow under the head must be placed 
by the nurse without the patient's help. 

This condition of absolute pasdve obedience must 
1)0 continued for days or weeks if necessary ; in 
fact, until the womb has considerably decreased in 
size, and until the muscular walls of the abdomen 
and vagina have recovered tone. 

The first efforts of the patient are made in the 
following manner, and in first making them she 
will be assisted by the nurse : The patient lies 
upon hey back and draws up the legs until the 
heels approach the hips. Resting on her shoulders 
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and her feet, she assists the nurse to raise the hips, 
when the bladder and bowels are relieved, and it 
is in this way, also, that she creeps from one side 
of the bed to the other when the bed is made. 
After a time the same action may be repeated 
several times in succession without the assistance 
of the nurse, and when easily accomplished it af- 
fords a safe test of the propriety of further efforts. 
In this way the abdominal muscles slowly regain 
strength without the possibiUty of changing the 
natural position of the womb. Gradually, the head 
and shoulders may be raised by pillows, and the 
patient may be permitted to assist in making other 
necessary movements. The recumbent position, 
however, must be steadily maintained until lochial 
discharges have ceased. This is the only reliable 
evidence that the womb has subsided to its unim- 
pregnated size, and that the whole of the pelvic 
organs have returned to their normal state. 
Whilst still maintaining the recumbent posture, it 
is not necessary for the patient to remain in bed, 
or ev«n in the same room; indeed, an early change 
will greatly aid the convalescence, but the dress 
must be light and there must be no corset. If the 
muscular debility continue, frictions may be em- 
ployed twice a day to the limbs and body gene- 
rally, with very great benefit. Nothing more ef- 
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fectually promotes healthy circulation and the 
restoration of muscular power. After such fric- • 
tions the patient often sleeps as after hard exercise. 
Great discretion is required in prescribing the 
diet during the puerperal state. For the first 
thirty-six hours, water gruel is nearly always best, 
though there are cases where the exhaustion is 
extreme in which stimulants are necessary. If the 
patient be strong and hearty, such a fast is not in- 
jurious, and may prevent evil ; and if the patient 
has had a hard time, it diminishes the danger of 
excessive reaction. On the whole, however, nurses 
and iaccoucheurs are generally inclined to push the 
gruel treatment to extremes. Excessive caution is 
very gratif3dng to the patient and her friends, and 
the strong minded often find it difficult to resist 
the appeals of the nurse and doctor, however hungry 
they may be. Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted 
that the convalescence is often unnecessarily pro- 
longed, and the involution of the womb greatly 
prevented by the excessive use of slops ; and that 
the general health of ladies would be improved, 
and many subsequent dangers avoided by more 

9 

generous treatment If at the end of thirty-six 
hours, the patient has had a comfortable sleep ; if 
the bowels have been adequately relieved at the 
time, or since the conclusion of the labor ; if there 
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be no headache and no fever ; if the discharges are 
natural and the womb properly contracted ; if the 
infant has been successfully nursed ; and above all, 
if there is an appetite for food, it is manifestly fol- 
lowing the indications of Nature to prescribe some 
more substantial diet. 

When a lady has enjoyed a good appetite until 
the hour of her confinement, and perhaps been in 
the habit of drinking a moderate amount of wine, 
it seems altogether xmreasonable to starve her for 
two or three weeks on gruel and soft food, simply 
because it is the rule to do so. In all cases, how- 
ever, the diet should be light and nutritious, and 
moderate in quantity. Great discretion should be 
used ; but it is certain that the strength of the 
patient is not likely to be restored without suffi- 
cient nourishment, and that the quicker the con- 
valescence, the less will the liability be to subse- 
quent disease. 

The time for putting the infant to the breast is 
determined by the provision of a reasonable supply 
of milk. In many cases the breasts are large and 
distended some days before the termination of the 
pregnancy. The infant may then be suckled as 
soon as the mother has been made comfortable, or 
even before if the womb is relaxed and there is 
any tendency to hemorrhage. More frequently, 
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some hours elapse before the breasts begin to fill, 
and in a few cases there is a delay of a day or two. 
The premature attempt to suckle always makes 
the infant fretful and uneasy, and is liable to set 
up inflammation of the breast. The advantages 
of nursing have been already pointed out. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that rest after 
parturition should be maintained, in all cases, for 
at least one month, and that it is safer to prolong 
the time to six weeks or two months, than to re- 
turn prematurely to the usual mode of life. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AFTER CONSEQUENCES OP PARTURITION. 

A very large proportion of the cases of uterine dis- 
eases more or less immediately follow parturition. 
Whilst healthy peasant women calculate to return to 
their ordinary occupations within two weeks,* ladies 
of the type we are describing remain as long in bed, 
and in their rooms a month or two. In the first, 
all the organs of the body are in a state of vigor- 
ous activity ; eflfete matters are easily and quickly 
carried oflf; the womb returns to its former size 
and weight; the passages contract. Whilst in 
delicate, pampered ladies, who have never in 
their lives before done a hard day's work, the 
already sluggish organs remain completely ex- 
hausted and paral3^zed. Under the best possible 
treatment, the convalescence must be long and 
tedious. The restorative processes lack the vigor 
of health ; contusions and abrasions take long to 
heal, and the womb and passages return to their 
former size and elasticity with extreme slowness. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that disease should 
date from this time. The medical attendant 
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should watch the patient with the most jealous 
care, and give such early directions as may pre- 
vent impending evils. Amongst the most serious 
sequences of labor are the following: 

DEFECTIVE INVOLUTION OF THE WOMB. 

Having accomplished the work for which it was 
enlarged, the womb shrinks to its former size and 
weight. The patient is never safe until this has 
been effected. By the contraction of its fibres, the 
blood vessels of the uterus are emptied of their 
contents, and nutrition is at once checked. The 
muscle itself theni degenerates, and is partly ab- 
sorbed and partly thrown off in the natural dis- 
charge which now takes place. Both these pro- 
cesses may be imperfectly performed. The feeble 
muscular tissue fails. to squeeze out the blood; 
the womb remains large, soft and congested ; it is 
liable to hemorrhage ; inflammation is set up, par- 
ticularly of the lining membrane and outer serous 
covering; unnatural discharges continue many 
weeks ; adhesions may arise. Involution of the 
womb is delayed by all depressing influences, such 
as the breathing of foul air, sewer gases, the ex- 
posure to malaria, by general weakness, defective 
appetite, want of sleep, anxiety of mind, by im- 
perfect or excessive lactation, and abscess of the 
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breasts. Local irritation, congestion or inflamma- 
tion of any of the pelvic organs is pretty sure to 
check the involution of the womb, as piles and in- 

,,flammation of the bladder. The retention of clots 

■ 

of blood or portions of the afterbirth ; and any 
serious injury of the womb itself, as well as flexions 
and displacements, also retard involution. As a 
further consequence of defective involution, espe- 
cially when the infant is not suckled, comes 

CHRONIC ENLARGE>£ENT OR HYPERTROPHY. 

Whenever the ovaries recommence their functions 
before the involution of the womb is completed, and 
the organ has returned to its natural state of rest, 
the excitement of menstruation is super-added to the 
existing evil. The already enlarged womb en- 
larges still more ; the monthly discharge becomes 
excessive in quantity and prolonged for many days ; 
the patient is never free ; the symptoms become 
more and more distressing ; the sense of weight 
and bearing down become intolerable ; the periods 
are painful and exhausting. The general health suc- 
cumbs, and too often there is only partial rehef 
until the time of life approaches when, if nothing 
new springs up, the health and comfort may be 
again restored. Nothing but the most judicious 
and patient management is likely to effect a cure. 
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This disease is too often made worse by exces- 
sive local treatment, and want of patience on the 
part of the suflferer. 

DEFECTIVE INVOLUTION OF THE VAGINA. 

During the progress of pregnancy, the vagina has 
also undergone changes calculated to facilitate the 
birth of the infant. It grows longer and wider, 
and its walls become thicker, softer and more dis- 
tensible. During labor it is stretched to the verge 
of rupture, and afterwards it contracts to within a' 
little of its former state. The same causes which 
prevent involution of the womb affect the vagina 
in a similar way. When the dilatattion has been 
unduly hastened, and its muscular fibres have been 
broken, the involution is always incomplete. It 
remains permanently dilated. The lax tissues 
then fail to afford- the usual support to the womb, 
which, being also large and heavy, falls from its 
position, and in extreme cases actually protrudes 
externally. In some cases the anterior wall alone 
gives way, and in others the posterior. Both are 
most distressing conditions easier to prevent than 
cure. 

DISPLACEMENTS AND FLEXIONS 

Are extremely liable to originate after childbirth. 
They are very frequently associated with defective 
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involution, and they in turn give rise to it. But 
they are sometimes mechanically produced by 
neglected distension of the bladder, constipation of 
the lower bowel, flatulent distension of the bowels 
generally, and most frequently of all by neglect 
to maintain the recumbent posture and to avoid 
all straining efforts, until the womb and vagina 
have recovered tone and strength. 

CHRONIC INFLAMMATION AND ULCERATION OF THE 

WOMB. 

When, as we have described the muscular struc- 
ture of the womb is soft and flabby, it is liable to 
laceration during the passage of the child. Some 
portions of the mucous membrane are bruised and 
killed, and dying off the basement structures are 
left exposed and ulcerated. These points bleed 
easily and are slow to heal ; the neck of the womb 
enlarges ; there is pain in the back and groins, and 
constant white discharge. There is nearly always 
some displacement and defective involution. The 
general prostration and the convalescence are in- 
definitely prolonged. 

DISORDERS OP THE BREASTS. 

Lactation, or the secretion of milk, is the phy- 
siological compliment to parturition. There is a 
special sjmapathy between the breasts and womb. 
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The former take on action when the latter comes 
to rest. The application of the infant to the 
breast causes contraction of the womb, which is 
the first step to involution. If this natural stimu- 
lus be neglected involution of the womb will 
probably be interfered with. When lactation is 
thoroughly established it acts as a derivative, 
drawing blood from the ovaries and womb, afford- 
ing them time for rest. The function of the 
breasts should therefore be established as soon as 
possible after parturition, otherwise there is danger 
of uterine disease. 

IMPERFECT LACTATION 

Karely arises from pure indiflference to maternal 
duties, or from the fancied requirements of social 
life, but nearly always from constitutional in- 
ability. Either the structure of the breasts is 
defective or the system is too weak. Both condi- 
tions are associated with impsrfect development at 
puberty, and the latter may be subsequently in- 
duced by any cause depressing vital power. The 
growing incapacity of ladies to nurse their infants 
is one of the strongest evidences of their increas- 
ing unfitness to carry out the processes of repro- 
duction completely. Hundreds of ladies make an 
honest attempt to suckle and fail. The act is 
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found to be painful ; the secretion of milk is 
scanty; the quality unsatisfactory; the infant is 
disappointed and becomes irritable and restkss; 
the milk disagrees. The condition of mother and 
infant soon convinces the medical attendant that 
the effort must be abandoned. For this deficiency 
there is no remedy. The glandular structure is 
itself at fault, or the body has been so ill nourished 
that the power of sustaining the infant has been 
lost. No amount of feeding, no treatment what- 
ever will restore healthy action of the breasts if 
once it has been lost. At all events, until another 
pregnancy. 

The absence of lactation is a prolific cause of 
uterine disease. The ovaries and womb are de- 
prived of their period of rest. Their functions 
recommence before the organs are properly re- 
stored, and should impregnation occur the chances 
are greatly in favor of miscarriage, congestion and 
disease. 

INFLAMMATION AND ABSCESS OF THE BREAST 

Is most frequently brought on by injudicious at- 
tempts at suckling. It is a still stronger evidence 
of general debility or imperfect structure. Nature 
will not be forced ; and although it is desirable that 
the mother should suckle her infant, it is far safer 
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not to attempt it where there is no reasonable 
prospect of success. When the nipples are de- 
pressed, undeveloped or seriously excoriated ; when 
the milk curdles in the ducts; when there is a 
great constitutional weakness, it is far better to 
abstain from making any attempt to suckle, for 
abscess rarely occurs when no attempt is made. 
Under all circumstances there must be no stimula- 
tion or exciting of the breasts. Stimulating lini- 
ments, violent friction, and " drawing oflF the milk" 
are pretty sure to increase engorgements, and favor 
the formation of abscess. The main remedy should 
be rest. The organ should be well supported in a 
sling. Cooling lotions should be assiduously ap- 
plied. A moderate and non-stimulating diet, and 
some saline aperients aflford the most certain means 
of relief. 

HYPER-LACTATION. 

When the breasts are well developed in a de- 
bilitated subject they are likely to give rise to a 
lamentable train of symptoms. The milk is poor 
in quality, but is secreted in enormous quantities. 
There is aching pain between the shoulders and 
down the back ; the patient rapidly loses flesh ; 
the pulse is small and feeble ; the appetite fails, 
but the thirst is great ; the face is worn and pale ; 
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the sight is aflFect€d either with hypermetropia, 
which is the simple effect of weakness, or with 
more serious disease of the retina, terminating 
in complete blindness ; the continued excitement 
of the breasts produces uterine engorgement ; the 
uterus grows large and flabby ; its cavity is dilated ; 
the neck becomes pale, soft, large, and more or less 
abraded ; there is a copious discharge of glairy 
mucous, mixed with blood and purulent matter; the 
passages are relaxed and the womb more or less 
displaced. 

The gravity of the symptoms is not always de- 
termined by the quantity of milk. In weakly 
subjects an ordinary quantity is sufficient to pro- 
duce very serious debility. Whenever, therefore, 
lactation begins to affect the general health the 
infant must at once be weaned. The medical at- 
tendant will judge by the symptoms, and not by 
the age of the infant. 

Occasionally the ovaries recommence their func- 
tions in spite of lactation, and even pregnancy 
may occur. In the first case additional caution 
will be necessary to prevent deterioration of the 
health, and in the last lactation must be stopped. 
Few people have power to nourish themselves 
when they have an infant and a growing ovum 
also dependent on them. The attempt to prolong 
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lactation in a debilitated state, when it is about to 
cease, is a common cause of inflammation and 
abscess. Such an attempt, therefore, should on no 
account be made. 
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completed such an impression has been left behind 
as to give rtee to miscarriage at a similar date in 
future pregnancies. 

At the risk of repetition it is again necessary to 
remark that miscarriage is rare amongst the wives 
of laborers and savages, and common amongst the 
lazy and luxurious. Wild animals never miscarry, 
but the domestic do so just in proportion to 
the artificiality of their treatment and the high- 
ness of their breed. 

Miscarriage is generally caused : 1st — By death 
of the ovum, or separation from the lining mem- 
brane of the womb. 2d — By some condition of 
the womb which interferes with its normal growth 
and expansion — such as adhesions, displacements, 
flexions, etc. 3d — By irritation propagated to the 
womb from other parts, such as diarrhoea and 
piles, or irritation of the nervous centres. 4 th — 
It is brought about by a poisoned state of blood, 
such as results from exposure to unwholesome ex- 
halations, zymotic fevers, poisons, etc., etc. There 
is also a condition of the system which is recog- 
nized by the presence of skin disease, sore throat, 
cracked tongue, glandular swellings of the neck and 
falling of the hair, in which miscarriages become 
recurrent and habitual. Accidental miscarriages 
may be produced by falls, fright, sudden emotion, 
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etc. They are too frequently due to criminal in- 
terference, but it may be stated that the life is 
always placed in danger, and more or less serious 
disorders certainly ensue. Consider for a moment 
the condition of the uterus in the early months of 
pregnancy. The body is enlarged, and has a 
tendency to grow, whilst the neck contracts and 
its passage is spasmodically closed, in order to 

prevent the escape of the ovum from the womb. 

* 

When the ovum is violently separated from its 
attachments the torn part bleeds, but as the blood 
cannot readily escape through the contracted cervix 
it is forced backwards through the fallopian tubes 
into the peritoneal sac. Inflammation of the bowels 
is set up, with pelvic cellulitis, abscess, etc., and 
then follow adhesions and, a host of troubles. Or, 
again, the ovum and the torn membranes of the 
womb may be retained until they putrify ; then 
follow inflammation of the veins and poisoning of 
the blood. The patient is confined for weeks and 
months to bed ; she must lie upon her back ; she 
cannot turn. The bowels distend with flatus ; 
most distressing vomiting comes on ; febrile ex- 
citement is intense, and, if abscesses are formed, 
the lower bowel is irritated for months by purulent 
discharges of a most offensive character. If the 
patient eventually recover, she remains an invalid 
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for months or years, and rarely conceives again. 
When the symptoms are less violent, abortion es- 
pecially when repeated, gives rise to chronic en- 
largement of the womb. The uterus rarely if 
ever returns to its normal size as perfectly as it 
does after ordinary labor ; and this enlargement is 
accompanied by more or less inflammation of the 
lining membrane and discharge. In other cases, 
the softened and enlarged womb bends upon itself ; 
and lastly, the external orifice of the neck becomes 
affected with chronic ulceration or contraction of 
its orifice, the latter being a frequeyit cause of 
painful menstruation and sterility. It is evident 
that as much or more care is needed in the treat- 
ment of miscarriage as of parturition, and that no 
lady can afford to treat it as a light affair ; in f act^ 
the same precautions must be used. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



ADULT HYGIENE. 



The treatment of preventive and curative hygiene 
in former chapters had special reference to the age 
of puberty, and its object was to secure perfect 
physical development, or a condition of bod}^ in 
which all the organic functions are performed with 
the smoothness, regularity and perfection which 
constitute good health. We have now to carry 
the subject a step further, and to oflFer some re- 
marks applicable to adult and married life. 

So long as good health is maintained, there is of 
course immunity from uterine disease. And, with 
respect to the well developed female, this condi- 
tion is preserved by judicious personal hygiene. 
Unhappily this is a subject rarely taught in schools, 
and even when taught is never made a part of 
practical education. 

We have seen, for example, how completely 
the simplest rules of health are ignored in first 
class boarding schools, and in the public schools. 
No where is anyone taught the value of the 
diflFerent kinds of food, or their adaptability to 
different modes of life. Sweeping and erroneous 
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statements are promulgated by journalists and 
quacks. The following is an example from a daily 
paper which periodically treats its readers to 
sundry notes on health: 

" The grains proper of this country are not ap- 
preciated as they ought to be for daily food at our 
tables ; these are Indian corn, wheat, rye, barley 
and oats ; they contain all the elements of nutri- 
tion necessary to the support of the human system, 
and if they could be used for two of the daily 
meals, as breakfast and supper, without anything 
else, there would be an incalculable advantage to 
the soundness of the teeth, the strength of the 
bones, the hardness of the muscles, the endurance 
of the body, and the vigor of the brain.'' 

This is simply nonsense. It was never in- 
tended that man should live principally on 
cereals. Throughout the world nations and indi- 
viduals are powerful and energetic just in propor- 
tion to their power of assimilating animal food; 
and they are fat, lazy and diseased according as 
they depend on the food recommended in the fore- 
going extract. Does any sensible man believe 
that the English could rule India if the natives 
were to give up rice, and take to eating meat ; or 
if, on the contrary, the English began to live on 
rice or bread ? In America, the consumption of 
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saccharine and farinaceous foods is already in ex- 
cess, and it is a question whether the neglect of 
animal food, by ladies in particular, is not damag- 
ing the prospects, and imperilling the existence of 
the race. But it is sometimes said that the con- 
sumption of animal food in California is greatly in 
excess of other countries. This may or may not 
be so ; there is no proof ; but, if true, the ladies 
do not consume it. One thing is sure — in no 
country in the world is so much wasted. 

Very much of the beef and mutton supplied to 
San Francisco is of very inferior quality. The 
mutton is lean, dry and tasteless ; the beef is ill- 
bred and worse fed, tough and destitute of flavor. 
The really good beef is never seen in boarding 
houses, and rarely in hotels. In restaurants and 
boarding houses, with only a few exceptions, meat 
generally is villainously cooked, and served in 
thin, overdone slices which have lost much of their 
nourishing qualities. Such meat requires pickles 
and hot sauces as condiments. Waste is left upon 
the plates, and the hungry diner turns to more 
savoury, but still more unwholesome specimens of 
culinary art, and to milk, tea and coffee to make 
up a meal. 

The nourishment really obtained from food has 
no direct relation to the quantity consumed. It is 
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one thing to fill up the stomach and satisfy the 
appetite, and another to supply adequately the 
waste of blood and the proper nutrition of the tis- 
sues. If men's powers were measured by the bulk 
of food, the Hindoos should certainly be stronger 
than their governors, the English. The power 
of assimilating food, that is, of converting it into 
healthy tissue, varies greatly. The stronger this 
power, the less is the necessity for rich and con- 
centrated food. Men pursuing an active and 
laborious life in the open air can live well on food 
upon which an invalid would starve to death. 
Weakly persons are invariably benefited by taking 
rich, and easily assimilated food in small quanti- 
ties. It is always better to assimilate a little well 
than a larger quantity imperfectly. Ladies have 
special reasons for avoiding bulky food. Large 
meals of mush, cracked wheat, etc., require large 
stomachs and produce large waists. They are 
never perfectly assimilated, and consequently are 
not absorbed into the blood. The debris left after 
the completion of the digestive process has a 
smooth, non-stimulating consistence which is espe- 
cially soothing to irritable mucous membranes, 
but which fails to excite sufficient peristaltic action 
to secure full and complete relief. The bowels act 
daily and copiously, and yet they are not relieved ; 

22 
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in fact, the larger intestines are never empty. The 
retained matters rapidly undergo a process of fer- 
mentation ; foul and poisonous gases are evolved, 
which, when absorbed into the blood, produce 
headaches, neuralgias, dyspepsia and jaundice. 
The abdomen enlarges and assumes a pendulous 
condition. The pelvic, uterine and hemorrhoidal 
veins become obstructed, and uterine congestions, 
flexions and displacements are readily produced. 
Not only is it important that the bowels shall 
be completely emptied of their contents periodi- 
cally, but that this shall be accomplished early in 
the 'day. The tendency of exercise is to cause 
active perspiration, and the absorption of liquid 
from the bowels. Hence persons in very active 
exercise are nearly always costive, and in all cai^es 
the bowels are relieved with great difficulty in the 
latter part of the day. The retention of decaying 
matters during the night is still more injurious, 
fermentation and the absorption of the foul 
products being promoted by warmth and sleep. 
The blood becomes poisoned. An irritable wake- 
fulness distresses the patient ; and in the morning 
there is febrile excitement, and the mouth has lost 
its cleanliness and taste. No person should ever 
retire to bed until ivell satisfied that the large intestine 
has been completely emptied. Most persons neverthe- 
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less require a certain bulk of food to appease their 
appetites. In weakly persons it is better that this 
bulk be made up of simple indigestible matters 
than by foods liable to fermentation and absorp- 
tion into the blood in a half digested state. The 
woody fibre of a large number of vegetables fulfils 
this condition perfectly, whilst the green coloring 
matter with which such fibre is associated acts as 
an alterative upon the liver, and purifies the blood. 
Salads fulfil the same purpose. The quality and 
quantity of food must also be regulated by the 
state of activity or rest. The judicious trainer 
feeds his race horses just in proportion to their 
work ; otherwise they certainly fall ill. flmnan 
beings are rarely treated in such a reasonable 
way. They are the creatures of habit. They con- 
tinue religiously the manner of life in which they 
happen to be reared, and they rarely improve 
upon it. They must have their three meals daily, 
and they take their " regulars " like Sary Gamp. 
There are indolent people who live more sumptu- 
ously than the hardest working miner, and who 
wonder when they become sick. No lady who 
eats more food than she assimilates, and asssimi- 
lates more than she uses up by exercise and other 
physiological work, remains long free from uter- 
ine disorders, or if suffering, ever permanently 
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gets well. Nor is it possible to starve down to 
a sanitary level, and so try to discover upon how 
little food idle humanity can live. No doubt it is 
possible to gain weight on a small supply of food. 
Many fat people, are small eaters. But those 
people alone resist disease who take a fair amount 
of food, and use it up by daily excercise as they 
go along. 

Nor is scientific and artistic feeding by any 
means generally understood and appreciated in 
California, except perhaps amongst the very richest 
classes. Utilitarian practices prevail, and are 
most admired. A formal dinner is generally re- 
garded as an intolerable bore. People care less 
for quality than quantity ; and that also must be 
ready to hand. In Europe at least one meal 
daily is made a sociable repast, at which is dis- 
cussed the gossip of the day. No matter how 
simple the fare, the occasion is treated with con- 
siderable respect. Ladies change their dresses? 
and gentlemen their coats, and time is given for 
ascertaining which way the food goes. But here 
these fstmily reunions seem to be far less general. 
Meals are taken when and where it happens to 
be convenient. The food is hurriedly swallowed 
without proper mastication, and no one stops a 
moment to consider what becomes of it. People 
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rush off to business as if they had not another 
moment to live. 

In the first class hotels the viands are excellent 
in quality, and no expense is spared in providing 
first class cooks. But the method of serving din- 
ner proves how little the art of cooking is res- 
pected, even by first class people. There is no 
re2:ular table d'hote. The cook cannot tell to half 
an hour or more when his dishes will be served, 
so they must be kept hot, and are consequently 
spoiled. Not one guest in ten appreciates the 
pleasure of eating the food just as soon as it is 
cooked. In many hotels the whole dinner is 
served at once on a series of little dishes, and the 
last is, of .course, spoiled before the first is eaten. 
In the best European hotels where there is a table 
d'hote, the hour of dining is punctually kept by 
nearly all the guests. The cook can tell to five 
minutes when his several dishes will be wanted, 
and he prepares them accordingly. 

Food which is overdone, dried up, and reheated 
is most unwholesome, particularly when it is 
smothered in rich gravies, sauces and pickles to 
disguise its want of flavor. At Californian hotels 
it is generally wise to attend the dining room as 
soon as dinner can be served, and at a later hour 
to order only those dishes which require to be spe- 
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cially prepared. Ladies, as compared with gentle- 
men, labor under special difficulties with respect to 
feeding and diet. They are less active in their 
habits ; they take less exercise ; they are more 
occupied indoors; they are more interested in 
sedentary occupations, such as reading, sewing, 
fancy work and the like. As a consequence, they 
have poorer appetites ; they require, therefore, 
beiter cooking, and more tempting food ; but they 
have neither. So' many gentlemen and working- 
men dine at the restaurants, that one might 
readily be disposed to question if the ladies ever 
dine at all. It is clear that very few ladies cook 
for their husbands, and it is still less likely that 
they will do so for themselves. Only the rich can 
aflford to keep cooks, and so the ladies grow to be 
careless, and try to eke out a miserable subsistence 
with some unwholesome pickle and a cup of tea. 
With such diet it is not surprising that they fall 
into a degraded state of health, and lose all appe- 
tite for wholesome food. Thus they become easy 
victims to uterine disease. 

It is therefore extremely desirable that ladies 
should be taught something of the art of living. 
They should learn that they require just as whole- 
some and nutritious food as men do, and they 
should learji how to have it cooked. At public 
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boarding schools, girls should be taught to dine 
like refined Christians — to eat deliberately, to 
know the difference between good and bad food, 
and coarse and artistic cooking. They should be 
educated to be the companions of men at the din- 
ner table, as they are elsewhere. A true >man 
hates to eat a fine dinner, and see his wife send 
away plate after plate untouched. What is good 
for him ought to be good also for her, and will be, 
if she has been properly brought up. If ladies 
were habituated to reasonably good living, they 
would not be satisfied with tea and pickles ; they 
would be able to take more exercise, and they 
would certainly be much freer from uterine diseases. 
Nor is it desirable, on the other hand, that 
society should be made up of gourmandes. As a 
rule, and so far as an Englishman can judge from 
frequent residence in the large hotels, American 
ladies seem to eat too frequently, taking little at a 
time. They may often be seen carrying off huge 
bags of sweatmeats, which we may presume are dis- 
posed of in the intervals between meals. To be 
well and enjoy good health, every person ought to 
be really hungry at least twice a day.. Every 
little sense of sinking at the stomach is not hunger, 
but is often due to half digested and irritating food, 
for which an hour's patient fasting is the best 
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cure. The air of San Francisco easily induces 
hunger, which people get in the habit of appeasing 
in a desultory way. Men snatch a bit of beef and 
pickle at the bars, and ladies take a little cake 
and candy at their morning calls ; the stomach 
never gets a chance for rest ; and then when it is 
necessary to make a square meal, hot sauces and 
pickles must be used. The quantity consumed at 
any meal must have direct relation to the strength 
of the digestive organs. A person in health ought 
to be well nourished on two meals a day, with 
some simple and easily digested restorative be- 
tween the meals. Say, a substantial breakfast be- 
tween 8 and 9 A. M., and a good dinner at 5 or 6 
p. M., with a little bread and butter, soup, choco- 
late, bread and fruit, coflfee, tea, or wine and water 
in the middle of the day. Regularity in meals in- 
duces regularity in the action of the entire ali- 
mentary canal. The meal progresses through it, 
and as it passes downwards, the different portions 
come successively to rest. The nervous system 
may thus be brought under a rigid periodicity 
which, when properly regulated, avoids the neces- 
sity for aperients, and is most preventive of disease. 
Even with invalids it is better to keep to two 
substantial meals, proportioned to the digestive 
powers, and to institute lighter meals very early 
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in the morning, and in the afternoon. But at 
none of these must the stomach be taxed to digest 
solid food, lest any portion should remain to inter- 
fere with appetite at dinner time. These meals 
can be dispensed with as the strength increases. 
Digestion is greatly promoted by a short rest be- 
fore as well as after meals. After exercise, par- 
ticularly, time must be given to the nervous and 
vascular systems to recuperate, before they are 
called upon for renewed activity. 

No organ requires so large a supply of blood to 
perform its duty thoroughly as the stomach ; and 
many a fit of indigestion is due to exhaustion, 
which would have passed away with half an hour's 
rest. When the nervous activity is much impaired 
by eating, the meal has been too large in quantity ; 
indeed, it cannot be too widely known that quan- 
tity of food is always more injurious than quality, 
and that moderation in all things is the soul of 
health. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CLIMACTERIC CHANGE. 

For a period of about thirtj-five years the female 
is subject to the heavy demands of the reproductive 
system. Menstruation, pregnancy and lactation in 
turn absorb her chief energies. Henceforth, there 
is no further need of the organic forces which hove 
been thus expended, and it is not surprising that 
the processes of nutrition should suffer a complete 
revolution. 

Now, it is necessary to reiterate the fact that 
this " climacteric change," or " change of life," as 
it is generally called, is, after all, a natural process, 
which is easily and smoothly accomplished in per- 
sons of good physique and general good health. 
Under such circumstances the discharge either de- 
creases gradually, whilst maintaining the usual 
periodicity, or it ceases altogether for a month or 
two, and then returns at irregular intervals and in 
decreasing quantities for perhaps a year or so. 

On the occurrence of the first omissions there is 
generally some sense of fullness, with perhaps 
headache and loss of appetite. But these symp- 
toms readily yield to a few hours of abstinence 
and rest. 
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In from one to three years, but rarely less than 
two, the uterus and ovaries come to complete rest, 
and many ladies who have hitherto felt weakened 
by the uterine demands, experience great relief. 
The appetite improves and dyspepsia disappears. 
The nervous system is invigorated. The muscles 
are better nourished. Thin ladies rapidly gain 
flesh. A new lease of life is entered on, and the 
prospects are excellent for a cheerful and a ripe 
old age. ' 

This happy result, however, is not often reached 
without an interval of trouble; in fact, more ladies 
suffer than escape. Single ladies, as a rule, are less 
affected than the married, and persons of spare 
habits less than those of full. It is specially the 
epoch when new diseases arise and old ones put on 
fresh activity. Diseases which have been quies- 
cent during the time of child-bearing are now re- 
suscitated. And even when there is no positive 
disease the health may be seriously disturbed. 
Hence it is desirable for all to prepare themselves 
for the change by raising the standard of health 
to the highest possible point. With the married 
there, is nearly always an interval of several years 
between the birth of the last child and the com- 
mencement of the change, and advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity to rectify uterine dis- 
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orders, want of balance in 'the circulation, and 
other conditions likely to cause trouble when the 
change begins; and although the special manage- 
ment should, in most casee, be left to the physi- 
cian, yet it is desirable for every one to know the 
principles upon which the prevention of disease is 
based. 

It will now be understood that, in a state of per- 
fect health, the forces hitherto expended on the 
reproductive organs are either slowly dissipated or 
simply employed in improving the nutrition of the 
body generally, and it is the object of preventive 
treatment to secure this end. The real dangers 
lie in the excessive action of these diverted forces, 
and in their attraction to already weakened organs 
which thereby become congested and diseased. 

Thus, when there has been previous disorder of 
the womb, that disorder is for a time increased. 
Menorhagia assumes the form of hemorrhage and 
ulceration, and uterine catarrhs are aggravated. 
Fibrous tumors also commence to grow rapidly, 
and cancer puts on fatal activity. Hemorrhage is 
probably the most common substitute for failing 
menstruation, and if not excessive and improperly 
prolonged, aflfords considerable relief. After a 
time, all forms of uterine disorder assume an indo- 
lent character, under which the nervous system 
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becomes demoralized and the general health breaks 
down. A volume might be written on the ner- 
vous arid emotional va2:aries of climacteric women. 
During this epoch they are often possessed with 
the most astonishing delusions, varying in charac- 
ter from the highest flights of imagination to the 
lowest of despair. 

Patients sufier, also, from every possible form 
of simulated disease, and the physician's patience 
and skill are taxed to the utmost to determine 
what suflfering is due to imagination and what to 
genuine disease, and in the treatment he has to 
bear in mind that for the patient the suflfering is 
the same in both cases. 

But it is the digestive organs which are most 
commonly deranged. The stomach, liver, and 
larger bowels are all afliicted with congestive in- 
action. The appetite becomes vicious. There is 
often a craving for stimulants. There is dyspepsia 
in a number of forms. The liver becomes congested, 
the bile is vitiated, and gall stones are formed. 
The vitiated bile causes spasmodic contraction 
of the bile duct, or gall stones close it altogether for 
a time. The suflferings are severe. Rigors, in- 
tense irritability of the stomach, vomiting, jaun- 
dice, intense restlessness, sometimes positive in- 
flammation of the membranes covering the liver 
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and stomach, accompanied by debility and pros- 
tration, very apt to mislead the physician as to the 
nature of the case; in fact, none in the range of 
medical experience require more gentleness and 
patience and a more varied combination of sooth- 
ing and antiphlogistic treatment. 

The bowels, also, often enlarge and become the 
seat of spasm. They are generally constipated. 
The secretion from the kidneys is scanty and 
loaded with deposits. There is a general tendency 
to the accumulation of fat, particularly about the 
abdomen. With increasing adiposity arises indis- 
position to take exercise, and unless energetic 
treatment is adopted, the patient may become a 
confirmed hypochondriac. 

Sometimes the disorder of the assimilating pro- 
cesses assumes the form of gout, and a paroxysm af- 
fords considerable relief. But more frequently the 
gout fails to come out properly, and appears as ob- 
stinate bronchitis, irritable dyspepsia, or severe 
palpitation of the heart. 

Nor are the disturbances of the nervous system 
less important. Sometimes there is a fit of apo- 
plexy or a spurious kind of epileptic seizure. More 
frequently, numbness of the extremities and some 
want of command over the limbs. The patient 
sufiers from extraordinary chills and flushing of 
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the face, no doubt due to sudden aberrations of 
nerve force and blood supply. These chills and 
flushes may be easily mistaken for ague, but they 
do not yield to quinine. They are produced by 
very slight causes, such as emotion or fatigue. 
They constitute one of the most frequent and 
troublesome disturbances met with at this time of 
life. 

The brain is often seriously involved. There is 
giddiness and intense headache, chiefly at the back 
part, and extending down the spine. The mind is 
gloomy and desponding, or filled with delusions. 
The judgment is rarely lost, though sometimes 
grievously impaired. 

The circulation is not unfrequently deranged. 
There may be fits of fainting and palpitation, par- 
ticularly after the ingestion of food. The nervous 
system becomes engorged. Piles are often an out- 
let affording much relief. 

From the foregoing it will be clear that the pre- 
ventive indications required at this epoch are, first, 
to moderate the organic forces set free by the ces- 
sation of the menses; and, second, to watch for 
local departures from health in order to treat them 
the moment they arise. The first indication is ful- 
filled after nature's own method by the periodical 
abstraction of a little blood. A few leeches be- 
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hind the ears, or a cupping on the loins, or a course 
of mineral water and baths, is often extremely 
beneficial. When the nervous system is much dis- 
turbed, a variety of soothing remedies may be 
given with great relief. But the most important 
preventive remedies are diet and exercise. The 
diet should be unusually moderate. Meat should 
not be taken more than once a day, and fish may 
replace it once or twice a week. The cooking 
must be plain. No rich gravies. Not much po- 
tato. Not much sugar and milk. Only a limited 
quantity of farinaceous food. Bread should be 
toasted. Tea is preferable to coffee. A glass or 
two of light wine mixed with seltzer water may 
be taken with the food, but beer and spirits are 
injurious to climacteric women. 

The tendency to inebriate habits must always 
be anticipated. It is often impossible for the pa- 
tient to be temperate, in which case total absti- 
nence must be enforced, and stimulants, if required, 
must be given in the form of medicine. But the 
necessity for harsh measures may often be averted 
by judicious medication. The terrible nervous 
depression is in reality due to physical disease, the 
relief of which puts an end to the craving for alco- 
holic stimulants. When the evils of a.lcoholism 
are added to disease, a vicious circle of reactions is 
set in motion, scarcely susceptible of cure. 
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The question of exercise requires judicious regu- 
lation, and must be determined by the state of 
health. As a rule, exercise aggravates local con- 
gestions of. the plethoric type, and is always con- 
tra-indicated when it increases pain. There is, 
however, more danger from excessive indolence 
than undue activity. The disorders occurring 
at " the change of life" • are nearly always 
obstinate, unless taken at their outset, and pa- 
tiently yet firmly treated with the object of estab- 
lishing regularity and moderation in the organic 
functions. In days gone by, ladies suffered greatly 
from excessive medication. At present there is a 
tendency to the opposite extreme. But in the 
artificial conditions of modern society, Nature is 
not a good workwoman, and requires the help of 
Art. But no one should despair — Nature will in 
the end prevail, despite the bungling of allopathists 
and the " laissez faire" of homeopathists. In a 
year or two the irregular organic actions will often 
subside spontaneously, and the cure that is vaunted 
as miraculous is but the effect of time. Unfortu- 
nately for the patient she too often becomes de- 
spondent, capricious, and distrustful of her medical 
adviser. Perhaps her true condition has not been 
adequately explained. She does not know that 

her curious sensations will eventually go away as 
24 
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suddenly as- they came. And thus becoming the 
victim of successive quacks, her sufferings are ag- 
gravated and prolonged, if she be not tortured into 
permanent disease. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



FEMALE DRESS. 



The question of female dress is surrounded with 
special difficulties, and a service will be rendered 
to ladies by an attempt to discuss it on grounds of 
common sense. There are those who attribute 
every female weakness to the corset, and every 
uterine disturbance to the dragging of a long train 
dress. In a recently published American book it 
is remarked, " That the girl just budding into 
womanhood who has been hitherto free and un- 
trammeled, must be put into corsets to give her a 
good shape. She must wear trailing robes to give 
her dignity. Her corsets pinch her and cramp 
her, and prevent the full development and free 
play of her organs, the digestive, the nervous and 
the reproductive. She gets dyspepsia and head- 
ache. Her face flushes. The natural instinct for 
exercise which puts the blood in motion, so excites 
the system, beyond its power of endurance, under- 
neath the terrible straight jacket of this corset, 
that she at once becomes subject to palpitation of 
the heart and hysteria. She tries to study but she 
cannot. The corset is breaking her down. The 
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headache, the dyspepsia, the nervous paroxysms, 
are so many protests of nature against the com- 
pressment and confinement of the corset. In fact, 
she becomes an invalid of the most unmanageable 
type, all through the corset." 

Dr. Atlee, of Philadelphia, attributes a vast 
amount of uterine disease to the same cause. 
" Examine," says he, " a lady in fuU dress, thus 
poised : high heels and a constricted waist, sup- 
porting from ten to thirty pounds of merchandize, 
a burlesque of female beauty." He continues : " If 
ladies of this country, instead of being travestied 
by milliners and mantuamakers, and enslaved by 
every change in the tide of fashion, would, before 
adopting them, submit their costumes to a commit- 
tee of medical men, or better, of medical women, 
they would be infinitely more comfortable, would 
enjoy- better health, and more satisfactorily fulfil 
the duties of maternity and of marital life, and 
meet the requirements of every domestic and social 
position." He continues: "We would certainly 
recommend no more clothing than could be carried 
with ease and comfort; we would suspend all gar- 
ments from the shoulders; we would not constrict 
the most important part of the body; we would 
have the shoe fit the foot, not forcibly adapt the 
foot to the shoe; we would order the heels to be 
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low and broad; we would discard furs from the 
neck and veto the use of unwieldy masses of false 
hair; in short, we would do no violence to the laws 
of physiology and hygiene." Dr. Atlee's youthful 
recollections of beauty are certainly of a dijQferent 
type to ladies of the present day. They wore six 
yards of material for a dress; supported their gar- 
ments by suspenders upon their shoulders; had 
waists which allowed their lungs to expand in the 
proper direction; wore low-heeled shoes, and the 
doctor " admired them as eminently healthful, 
rosy, buxom and beautiful." 

Now, in the first place, it is hopeless, even were 
it possible or desirable to lower aethetic tastes with 
regard to ladies' figures or their dress. It would 
be a dire misfortune to make ugliness a test of 
health, and with all respect to Dr. Atlee, young 
ladies may be pardoned for objecting to be hung 
up in suspenders, to have waists like their grand- 
mothers, and to exchange handsome and becoming 
costumes for six yards of material, or a coat and 
pantaloons. 

Let us study the formation of a perfect figure. 
The waist is nearly round, neither small nor large. 
The lines are constructed laterally by the shoulders 
and the hips, and behind by the natural curvature 
of the loins and back. At the sides these lines fall 
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gently to the lowest rib, and, behind,, to the hol- 
low of the back. They then swell out abruptly to 
the hips and sacrum. Upon these bony projections 
females have hung their coverings since the days 
of Eve, and will probably do so until the end of 
time. They form the natural "point d'appui" on 
which to fix the dress. The chest is thereby left 
free to expand, the arms are at full liberty, and 
the breasts are not pressed upon by suspenders. 
Young men and laborers suspend their pantaloons 
in the same fashion and for the same reasons, but 
with greater difficulty, owing to the smallness of 
their hips. 

Fashion has often taken great pains to conceal 
or destroy this natural arrangement of the dress. 
She has attempted to raise the waist above the 
level of the ribs, where there is no possible point 
of support and where tightness is most injurious. 
But it is mistaken taste and vanity, however, 
which are principally to blame for tight lacing. 
Young ladies, in their desire to be graceful, have 
forgotten that a very small waist conveys a painful 
idea of weakness, and that it is a violation of* ar- 
tistic form. Nor are they generally aware of the 
evils they are inflicting on themselves. The ribs 
are so moveable that they easily give way before 
pressure, producing little or no discomfort, except, 
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perhaps, after meals; indeed, ostensibly there 
seems to be always ample room. But the effects 
are insidious, and the younger the child the greater 
the danger. Any form of .pressure on the sides 
and stomach of girls is most injurious, and until 
the hips are fully formed, the clothing may be con- 
veniently suspended from a jacket well fitting to 
the shoulders. 

The physician traces the effects of tight lacing in 
permanent deflection and contraction of the lower 
ribs. The liver then becomes moulded to the dis- 
torted shape, and marks are impressed upon its sub- 
stance by the ribs.* The return of the blood from 
the pelvis and lower extremities is checked. The 
great breathing muscle which separates the abdo- 
men from the chest, and causes the latter to ex- 
pand with air, is impeded in its action. The 
bowels cannot descend freely. Respiration is thus 
confined to the upper part of the chest, and the 
blood is not properly aerated in the lungs. The 
stomach being cramped for room becomes painful 
after eating, and the discomfort is increased by 
flatulency. The heart is then pushed upwards; 
its action is impeded, and even temporarily sus- 
pended. Then follow shortness of breath, coldness 
of the extremities, constipation and uterine dis- 

* I have seen it pressed into the hoar glass shape after death. 
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turbance. The whole system is seriously and 
often permanently deranged. And all this suflFer- 
ang is quietly endured, because every young lady 
considers herself entitled to a slender waist, and 
knows no better method of securing one. This is 
ignorance. But vanity produces still worse results. 
No one disputes that large waists are ugly, and 
when the corset is employed for the purpose of re- 
ducing them, the only wonder is that so much dis- 
comfort is borne so philosophically for such little 
purpose. Is it not painfully ridiculous to see some 
stout party trying to bear up under the exertion of 
a waltz, with a rope of iron round her chest, or to 
watch some female gourmande hopelessly endeavor- 
ing to gratify her taste and appetite in a tight 
.corset. Verily they have their reward. 

Nor is it an aflfair of jackets and suspenders 
vers'afi corsets. The former are modern inventions, 
having the same origin as the Bloomer costume. 
They are properly employed for children, and by 
persons who have nothing better than their 
shoulders to hang their dresses on, and whose gene- 
ral appearance would be improved by turning 
round their faces to their backs ; they are also 
well adapted to those whose elegance has become 
impaired by the deposit of adipose tissue in the 
wrong place. But for ordinary persons in good 
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health, the corset is the proper thing. When ill 
constructed, it may become an instrument of 
torture and ill health ; but when properly made 
and well adjusted to the back and hips, it acts 
like the porter's cradle. It relieves the chest and 
shoulders, and distributes the weight equally over 
the loin and hips, where it is most conveniently 
and safely carried.* It protects the abdominal 
and pelvic organs from injurious pressure. And 
if the upper part is sufficiently elastic and does 
not encroach too much upon the chest, it neither 
interferes with » respiration nor with the freedom 
and elasticity of the spinal movements. It is worn 
by dancers who require the freest action of the 
limbs, by singers who must expand the lungs to 
the utmost, by gymnasts who perform the most 
extraordinary feats of agility and strength. Thous- 
ands of ladies have worn them all their lives with- 
out suflfering discomfort or disease. When the 
abdomen is large and pendulous, a well adjusted 
corset affords real comfort and support; in fact, 
the corset is only hurtful when it is employed for 
improving Nature. Ladies should remember that 
the female figure is of Nature's moulding. It is 
neither made by corsets nor improved by violence. 



'■* Eiropean soldiers hare recently had their knapsacks transferred from their 
shoulders to their loins. 
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Beauty when divorced from truth becomes an ugly 
sham ; and common sense, eschewing all extremes, 
informs us that physical like mental beauty is 
largely under every one's control. Both are sus- 
ceptible of cultivation and neglect. Both improve 
or deteriorate according to their treatment. The 
girl who has never learned to restrain her appe- 
tite, but continues through life to devour the bulky 
messes which are so loved in childhood, will never 
have a slender waist; and she who lounges the 
livelong day without suflBcient exercise cannot be 
surprised if she grows inordinately fat and fleshy. 
There are few female figures which cannot be in- 
jured by injudicious regimen, and there are none 
so bad as not to be susceptible of considerable im- 
provement. In fact, beauty of form is maintained 
and promoted by personal hygiene. 

As regards dress, and with all deference to Dr. 
Atlee and his female medicos, it must be main- 
tained that there is nothing essentially hurtful in 
the modern fashions, if only the style be not ex- 
treme and adapted to the occasion on which the 
dress is worn. Indeed, compared with bygone 
times, there is a marked improvement. Never 
were the fashions so harmless or so suitable for the 
purposes for which they are designed as they are 
tcMiay. Contrast for example the neat and jaunty 
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hat and well poised bonnet with the huge turbans 
and coal scuttles of fifty years ago. The head dress 
of to-day is simple and wholesome, as compared 
with that of our grandmothers, who wore a pil- 
low on their heads a foot high, and had their hair 
dressed once a week. Think of the agony endured 
by the lady who sat up all night in a chair, with 
her head held up by attendants, lest she should 
derange her head dress for the next day's festival. 
The neat and simple coat sleeve now worn contrasts 
still more favorably with those which were stuffed 
out above the elbows with down and feather pil- 
lows, and the waist has been steadily moving 
towards its proper place for a hundred years. 
The tighest pull-back is nearer to common sense 
than the stomacher and hoops of Queen Elizabeth, 
or the monstrous deformities of twenty years ago. 

To go a little deeper into particulars. What 
can be more charming or more healthful than a 
modem lady's morning dress, of whatsoever ma- 
terial it is made. It is loose, flowing, clean, and 
admirably adapted to the morning occupations. 
Note, also, the suitability of the walking dress. 
Altogether short or with a short train behind, 
deftly held up by the hand or a dress suspender, 
whilst for travelling and the country, the latter is 
dispensed with altogether. Then the riding cos- 
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tume. What a contrast with the heavy skirts and 
clumsy underclothing of twenty years ago. Lastly 
comes the great offender — the long train costume. 
If any of our mothers ever wore six yards of mar 
terial, depend upon it they had good reasons. 
Either they wore it in the kitchen and stayed at 
home, or they could not afford to buy more. On 
suitable occasions — in the drawing room, at pro- 
menades, on the turf and lawn — the train robe 
will never cease to be worn whilst lovely woman 
seeks to look her' best. Light silks and muslins 
for the young and delicate, satins and velvets for 
maturer charms. And as for the feeble creatures 
who cannot carry a long dress for a few hours 
without a backache, they are not of much account, 
and would be safer at home. Assuredly such 
weakly persons are not fit to undertake marital 
and maternal duties. 

The doctor gives an amusing description of a 
Philadelphia belle. "Look at that interesting, 
delicate girl, pallid and wan, struggling wearily 
under a weight of clothing which the strongest of 
our sex would not tolerate, all suspended, not upon 
her shoulders, but^upon her necessarily* constricted 
waist. See this beautiful pea-fowl as she drags her 
long trail through the tobacco juice, the slush and 

*Why necessarily? 
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mud of our dirty pavements, scraping up sticks, 
straws, old paper, cigar stumps and filthy quids of 
tobacco, and dropping them at every crossing. 
After such a scavenger-like promenade, she finally 
reaches home, dragged out with the heavy burden 
she has carried, her costly silk or satin skirts all 
smeared with the most ofiensive filth, her stockings 
soiled and her limbs wet and cold !" Surely this 
is burlesque. No one would insult the ladies of 
San Francisco by supposing that they ever sweep 
the causeways or wipe up the tobacco juice. In 
the lobbies of the theatres where there is no exclu- 
sive entrance to the dress circle and boxes, they 
may find some difficulty in avoiding the expectora- 
tion of the ill-mannered men who forget that they 

• 

are not in a saloon ; but in the street no refined 
lady would ever so far forget herself as to appear 
in dresses and skirts which cannot be kept out of 
the public gutter. It is the peacock of the demi- 
monde who flaunts her satins in tobacco juice, and 
who ought to be shut up. Or it is " hoodlums" and 
"shoddy,'' for whom education is the remedy. 
When a lady walks the street, she puts on a 
walking costume as she puts on her habit when 
she rides, and she wears her train dress only to the 
carriage door. Extravagance in dress and fashion 
can only be regarded as an evidence of mental imbe- 
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cility and ignorance. Common sense and a school 
mistress are the only remedies. 

Ladies' miderclothing should be light, warm and 
scrupulously clean. The practice of wearing nu- 
merous under petticoats must be emphatically con- 
demned, particularly as they can be so well re- 
placed by a light and airy crinoline. Weight of 
clothing is often mistaken for warmth, and it 
should not be forgotton that the skin requires free 
ventilation. Health refuses to be clothed in filthy 
raiment. 

Red and yellow flannels and striped stockings 
dyed with coralline give rise to skin disease. 
This substance is one of the coal tar dyes, and it 
is a powerful local poison. It would prove fatal 
if absorbed into the blood. 

Some qualifications are also required in the case 
of high-heeled shoes. Both males and females in 
America wear higher heeled boots than Europeans. 
This is probably due to some peculiarities in the 
form of the foot, which is unusually small and 
short in the heel. All such persons, and others 
with flat feet, walk more comfortably with heels 
of considerable thickness, and in the ball room 
high heels may be worn by dancers not only with- 
out discomfort, but with considerable relief. It is, 
therefore, the excess which becomes mischievous. 
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In Europe ladies wear walking boots in the street 
and country, with broader heels and soles. It is, 
probably, the fault of the boot makers that they 
do not do so here. The fact is, these persons 
measure the feet, but try to fit the head. Few or 
any of them understand the requirements of the 
human foot, or observe the manner in which it is 
placed upon the ground by dijQferent persons. A 
boot on the inner side should form a straight line 
from the heel to the toe. It should be suflSciently 
broad upon the tread. It should be long enough 
to allow the toes to rest flat upon the sole, and the 
sole itself should be modelled to the ball of the 
foot, so that the weight of the body may be re- 
ceived equally by the whole breadth of the tread. 
Ladies should also remember that a quarter of an 
inch is not much to look at, but very much to bear. 
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